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PUBLICATIONS 
Aviation subject headings, 1949... $1.75 Indexing — with emphasis on its tech- 
Bibliography of engineering abstract- nique: An annotated bibliography, 
ing services (SLA bibliography no. 1955... $ 50 
 —— SNS Tee Re Libraries for research and industry — 
Bibliography of new guides and aids planning and equipment (SLA mono- 
to public documents use 1953-1956 graph, no. 1), 1955 3.00 
(SLA bibliography no. 2), 1957... 1.50 Map collections in the U. S. and Can- 
| A brief for corporation libraries, 1949 1.75 ada; A directory, 1954 o.cccccccscmecuesueneeee 3.00 
| Contributions toward a special library Nicknames of American cities, towns 
| glossary, 2nd ed., 1950 _..____. 1.25 and villages past and present, 1951 2.00 
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PB reports, 1953 . 10.00 : . — 

. : Source list of selected labor statistics, 
Creation & development of an _insur- rev. ed.. 1953 2.00 
ance library, rev. ed., 1949 0.2.00 wert uphes* : 7 

Directory of special libraries, 1953 5.00 Subject headings for aeronautical en- 
7 P ’ Jhni el ager mata gineering libraries, 1949 oo ccscon . 4.00 

Handbook of commercial, financial and Ryié j ‘ : 

information services, 5th rev. ed., Subject headings for financial libra- 
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Handbook of scientific and technical Technical libraries, their organization 
awards in the United States and and management, 195] ...ccccccscccccuun . 6.00 
Canada, 1900-1952, 1956 —........... 10.00 Visual presentation. Our library, 1953 5.00 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX—Subscription, $7.50; Foreign, $8.00; Single copies, 75¢ 
TRANSLATION MONTHLY—Published and distributed for SLA by The John Crerar Library, 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois; Subscription, $5.00. 
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Contoura-portable 
Copies EVERYTHING! 


Consistently clear, jet black on snow 
white prints . . . Picks up pen signatures, 
all yet inks, crayons, spirit-ink, rub- 
ber stamps, finest pencil or mechanical 
drawing detail. All are reproduced with 
photo-exactness and uniform clarity. 





Copies ANYWHERE! 


Compact carrying case, use in the field 
or office. No special skill required, no 
dark room—can be used under any nor- 
mal surrounding lighting conditions. 
Does the finest reproduction in fast 
time . .. only 5 to 10 seconds for aver- 
age exposure. 





Copies ANYTHING! 


Contoura easily copies all material from 
bound books, (even both sides of a 
page), manuscripts, letters, newspapers 
.. . Acme visible files . . . has unique 
cushion which follows varied contour 
of pages or flat surfaces. Will print 
sections of large pages or drawings. 





LIBRARIANS! 


Simplify work — speed technical information to various depart- 


ments — copy title pages, contents and glossaries — reference 


F. G. LUDWIG, INC. © cio’ saveroox, ‘conn. 
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Open the doors of 14,260 


libraries with the new 2Ist edition! 


AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 


Covering 3,090 
special libraries 


including: 

e medical 

e law 

e government 
e business 

e industrial 
e scientific 

e research 


DIRECTORY 


Get the latest facts on 14,260 libraries of all kinds 
in the latest triennial revision of this valuable 
reference book! You'll find data on public, college 
and university, professional, federal, special libra- 
ries, and city and regional extension systems— 
arranged geographically by city and state. Per- 
sonnel, budgets, book stocks, book funds, circu- 
lation, departments and special collections, branch 
addresses, salaries, microfilming facilities where 
available, record and film collections—all the 
latest information carefully compiled and con- 
veniently arranged. Whatever your specialty, you're 
sure to find the information you need on the 
libraries you want. 


And NOW, for the first time in this directory, 
two new features to make it even more important 
to you: 1. Book fund totals have been divided to 
indicate the amounts spent on books, periodicals, 
and binding. 2. Now you can find the telephone 
numbers of each branch listed right alongside 
the address. 


Ready this November, $22.50 net pp. on approval. 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45 St, N. Y. 
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ACRL Monographs 


SPOKEN Poetry oN REcoRDS 
AND TAPES, an analytical in- 
dex of currently available re- 
cordings. By Henry C. Hast- 
ings. 1957. (No. 18). 52p. 
$1.75. Paper. 


PooLe’s INDEX DaTE AND VOL- 
uME Key. By Marian V. Bell 
and Jean C. Bacon, with an 
essay: Muted Voices From the 
Past, by John C. Hepler. 
1957. (No. 19.) 59p. $1.50. 


Paper. 


Providing an essential key 
to the easy use of Poole’s 
Index, this monograph will 
be indispensable in any li- 


brary using Poole’s Index. 


ACRL Monographs 
50 E. Huron Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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HOW TO BUILD 
A RESEARCH LIBRARY 


With vast amounts of information 
already available — much 

of it just for the asking — 

one of the chief concerns 

of the researcher is that of 
organizing the material 

in compact, readily 

accessible form. 


Microfilm will make it compact... 


Filmsort aperture cards and 
jackets offer’ the best, 

most economical means of 
providing instant accessibility 
— by indexing and grouping 
related material. 


Your request for these 
reprints, from national 
technical and business periodicals, 
will receive prompt attention . ; 
They will be sent without charge. 


CJ “Microfilms Speed Research 
and Conserve Engineers” 
Reprint #221 


CT] “Mechanized Copying, Filing 
Cuts, Processing, Handling 
Time” (#224) 


DIVISION OF DEXTER FOLDER CO. 
A DIVISION OF MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER, INC. 
PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
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HOW TO /~ ; COPY FROM BOUND BOOKS 







Ask your nearest Cormac dealer to show you 
how easily anyone can copy bound books 
Unique V-shape design with the Book Printer and a Cormac 

has solved the problem of photocopying from processing unit. Without obligation, of course! 
slightest harm to book or binding, you've got 


bound books, clear to the binding! Without Or, write to 
instant facsimiles of any book page, from 
margin-to-margin . . . or, snapped into a level co 
position. . . of any letters, manuscripts, etc. 
orporalion 


for further Jones 
8O FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 11 - OREGON 5-9310 


r-NEW REPRINT 7 


Ready February 1958 








The Engineering Index | 


a ee en $85.00 





Previously reprinted: 








1928-1949 
CC EEE ee | 
Single volumes, cloth bound. . . . . . «~~ each 75.00 


Please address orders and inquiries to 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 














111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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wth GAYLORD 


MAGAZINE REINFORCING TAPE 





Here is just the tape for increasing the life 
of magazines, pamphlets and other paper- (WO 
covered publications. 
Tougher and stronger than ordinary paper 
fibre tape, Gaylord’s improved fibre tape is a\ 
noted for its “high tack” strength, and better 
adhesion. Pressure-sensitive, easy to apply 
straight and smooth. Readily takes marking 
with pen or rubber stamp. 





Match Colors to Magazine Covers! 


Magazine Reinforcing Tape comes in five Center tape over back edge. 
; colors: red, blue, goldenrod, white and natural, Allow 1” turn over top and 
| | which is semi-transparent. Also handy for color bottom. Fold into center binding. 
coding, labeling, making small signs, pack- 
aging and sealing. 
Order a supply today. Periodicals last longer 
—keep that “invitation to read” look. 





1%” WIDE, 60 YARDS LONG 





ere 
DDN ge c-ieced a6 o oiele Rare ate sie $3.30 per roll 
| SE re PRE Re $3.20 per roll 


3%” WIDE, 60 YARDS LONG 
(Color: White only) 


NEE, paren 3 Fee, eas $1.75 Run yy" white tape on edges 
EG Sees ol Renna f $1.70 per roll f insid R ae 
Re a ree Tee $1.65 per roll OF re Ca ee eee er 
nianutetien Gaate Fall through the center fold. Re-staple 
through the middle again. 
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| eats “The house of prompt, friendly, personal service’’ 
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Handbook of 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL AWARDS 
In the United States and Canada, 1900-1952 


A Project of the Scientific-Technology Division 
Edited by Margaret A. Firth 


A descriptive listing of awards granted by American and Canadian scientific 
and technical societies. Covers criterias of selecting recipients, types of 
awards given, names of recipients and, for years after 1929, citations to 
published biographical data and references about awards. These citations 
are valuable clues for locating information about award winners after 1952 
as well as before. Subject index of awards and alphabetical indexes of 
societies and award titles and recipients. 


520 pages Cloth 1956 $10.00 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East 10 Street New York 3, New York 











CONFERENCE ON: THE PHYSICS OF FISSION, and THE 
THEORY OF THERMAL-NEUTRON NUCLEAR REACTORS, 


Supplements 1-2-3 te the 1957 Soviet Journal uf Atomic Energy 
JUST PUBLISHED IN COMPLETE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


THE PHYSICS OF FISSION—Supplement 1. Twelve papers presented at Confer- 
ence on Physics of Fission, Jan., 1956, at Inst .of Atomic Energy, Acad. 
Sciences USSR. Systematic survey of most important theoretical and experi- 
ne I ON ig ge ee ew ge wl eee 30.00 
Special price on the Physics of Fission fer subscribers to the Consultants Bureau 
Translation of the 1957 Soviet Journal of Atomic Energy . . . . . . $20.00 


THE THEORY OF THERMAL-NEUTRON NUCLEAR REACTORS, by A. D. 
Galanin. Supplement 2-3. Largely Soviet work; contains much previously un- 
published material, including original work by author. Serves as a textbook on 
theory; also, by presenting more practical details, as a handbook for neutron 
calculations in design and operation of experimental and power thermal-neutron 
nuclear reactors. Appendix and text include experimental data on constants 
used in reactor calculations; appendix includes reference material for everyday 
work. Useful to: Engineers and physicists in design of reactors; operating 
personnel; students of atomic energy and reactor construction. 


PART 1 





Systematic presentation of theory, refers to individual sections 
oo. ae ee eee ee ee er 
PART 2—Requires more advanced mathematics; more practical; deals with 
individual problems of theory, as supplements to sections of Part 1 $35.00 
THE COMPLETE BOOK, 339 pages, plus 16 page appendix, ONLY $60.00 
SPECIAL PRICE, AS ABOVE, FOR SUBSCRIBERS: PARTS 1 or 2, each $25.00 
COMPLETE OnLy $40.00 
Supply of Supplements limited — order now! 

Consultants Bureau cover-to-cover translations by bilingual physi- 

cists. Clearly reproduced by multilith process; all diagrammatic and 

tabular material integral with the text is reproduced; staple bound. 


227 W. 17 Street 
CONSULTANTS BUREAU, Inc. New York 11, N. Y. 
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Left: 35 mm microfilm original. 


Right: Section of 52” x 82” Xerox print. 


Eniargements 
from U-M microfilm 
at 2° to 4° per page 


Librarians, scholars, technical research 
workers, and others requiring enlarged 
positive prints from microfilmed material 
can now fill this need at prices never be- 
fore possible. Recently installed Xerox 
continuous copying equipment permits 
U-M to provide this essential service cov- 
ering its entire microfilm library as well 
as any microfilm you may provide. 


1) Doctoral Dissertations reproduced 
as 514” x 8\4” pages cost only 4c 
per page. 

2) Other material from U-M’s film 
library will be produced at 10c per 
running foot of positive print. 


3) Your own 16 mm or 35 mm film 
can be reproduced at approximately 


6c per running foot of positive print. 
Prices vary slightly according to en- 
largement ratio and paper stock de- 
sired. Many materials will run 4 pages 
per lineal foot of positive print — at 
a cost of only 1\4c per page. 


Minimum orders are $2.00 and must 
cover consecutive pages of material. 
Prints are ordinarily supplied in roll 
form but can be cut and spiral bound at 
low cost. Either positive or negative mi- 
crofilm can be used for master copy. 

This new service greatly reduces the 
cost of providing material for use where 
microfilm readers are not available or 
convenient. Write for samples of repro- 
duction quality, lists of available source 
of material, and prices. 
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ANN ARBOR, 


MICHIGAN 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
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) General and Special Aspects 
| Of Photoreproduction 


LORETTA J. KIERSKY, Technical Processes Librarian 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York City 
SLA Photographic Reproduction Committee 


_ the 100 foot papyrus roll 
roll and the 100 foot photogra- 
phic film roll stands a record of pro- 
gress that puts new resources at our 
command. It is possible—without magic 
but with some reflection—for librarians 
to command the smallest and largest 
collection of information. 

Reproduction of original material is 
a much discussed subject, particularly 
by those concerned with the dissemina- 
tion of information. The use of repro- 
ductions rather than originals is not 
new. For instance, our knowledge of the 
history of art is based primarily upon 
the study of reproductions. Now there 
is a new tool in photoreproduction. For 
libraries and information centers, its 
practical aspects, storage and retrieval 
constitute the logistics of information 
movement. 

To determine how useful this tool 
can be, we must decide first what it is 
we want to do, in terms of the functions 
of our information centers. Next we 
should investigate the available repro- 
duction services with the idea in mind 
of obtaining the greatest efficiency at 
minimum cost. Finally, we should de- 
cide what available reproduction serv- 
ices will aid them and who should per- 
form the service. 

Essentially we want to be able to do 
the following: 


1. Preserve information from fire, flood, 
war damage or other possible loss. 
2. Increase acquisitions. 





Paper and material presented before the News- 
paper and Picture Divisions, May 28, 1957, 
at the SLA Convention in Boston, Mass. 
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3. Improve information storage and re- 
trieval systems. 


4. Conserve space. 
5. Circulate material. 


6. Interloan or exchange material with 
other libraries. 


7. Make quick-prints for users. 


Applications of the copying machine 
and photographic services contribute to 
building what is in essence the modern 
library without walls. Limitations of 
cost, publication, rarity, geographic lo- 
cation and space may prevent housing 
originals, but reproduced copies con- 
tinually extend library collections. Areas 
of knowledge not previously available 
and new information can be added with 
reproductions. 

The recent acquisition by St. Louis 
University of the Vatican Library hold- 
ings on film makes information once 
difficult to obtain available to scholars 
in the United States. Opening up such 
areas of knowledge provides desirable 
continuity and chronological flow of 
information. 


Copying Machines 


The variety of quick-print copying 
machines on the market indicates the 
demand for on-the-spot copies of exist- 
ing printed material. Acceptable copies 
of wanted information can be made by 
quick-print methods which may require 
chemicals, heat or photography. Selec- 
tion of the process depends upon the 
material to be copied. For example, the 
diazo process will copy only translucent 
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originals; Thermo-Fax,* a heat process, 
will not pick up some colored inks; the 
Verifax* process will copy translucent 
or opaque originals and pick up colors. 

Most machines of the office type pro- 
duce a single copy of unbound mate- 
rial. Verifax, which is of the flat-bed 
printer type, takes bound or unbound 
material and will produce up to five 
copies from a negative master. Flat- 
bed printers for copying bound mate- 
rial are now available from a number 
of manufacturers. They may be pur- 
chased as a separate unit, to be used 
with an existing processor-developer 
unit, or as a single complete unit. Selec- 
tion of a machine should be based upon 





an analysis of the job to be done and 
then only after trial demonstrations of 
several machines. 


Microrecording Techniques 


New developments in the photogra- 
phic processes have resulted in advances 
in microfilming techniques and appli- 
cations. Microfilmed material, in effect, 
provides a solution to debulking files 
and conserving space. It converts ma- 
terial of various sizes to uniform size, 
which is an aid in housing a collection. 
It facilitates indexing and the storage 
and retrieval of information. Quick- 
print methods for on-demand service 
are possible. 





* Trademark. 
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Depending upon use, microfilm js 
available in several widths and formats, 
16mm _ negative microfilm allows for 
greatest reduction in size of the orig. 
inal; 35mm and 70mm allow other pre. 
ferred reductions; 105mm is now being 
used to reproduce extra large originals, 
Micro-Master, Inc. has demonstrated a 
105mm film method to be used princi- 
pally for oversize line drawings. 

As a basis for selecting the micro- 
film format, the reference demand for 
the material should be considered. Roll, 
or ribbon film as it is called, is common- 
ly used to reproduce inactive material 
with low reference demand. Ribbon 
film has been referred to as “frozen,” 


The Copease Book Copier is a flat- 
bed printer that can reproduce 
the pages of bound and unbound 
material. It produces good copies 
of fine print, such as tables from 
The World Almanac or pages from 
from a dictionary. 


meaning there is a delay in locating a 
particular piece of information contain- 
ed on the roll. In an attempt to provide 
a solution to this problem, the Koda- 
matic indexing system was designed. 
This is a coding system built into the 
Kodamatic Reliant Microfilmer, a cam- 
era sold by Recordak Corporation. It 
permits locating the position of wanted 
information on a roll of film, when 
viewing the film on a microfilm reader. 
The advantage is speed in locating in- 
formation without repeatedly stopping 
to search for pages or index targets. 
The 3M brand microfilm reader- 
printer, recently developed by the Dup- 
licating Products Division of Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makes it possible to obtain good 
quality, individual paper enlargements 
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from microfilm viewed on the reading 
screen of a microfilm reader. The print- 
ing is done by an automatic electro- 
chemical process in less than ten sec- 
onds at a cost of about eight cents a 
copy. This machine solves the major 
problem of obtaining quick-prints and 
will undoubtedly extend the use of mi- 
crofilm to active material. 

Sheet, strip or unit film is used for 
active material with high reference de- 
mand. Sheet film, widely used abroad, 
is still a relatively unexplored medium 
in the United States but it has possibil- 
ities which may be realized within the 
next year. A non-emulsion, diazo type 
film, one product called Actifilm, has 
been developed by O2zalid Division, 


In Kodamatic Indexing, available 
with the Recordak Reliant Micro- 
filmer, two lines are coded di- 
rectly onto the microfilm between 
document images. As the film 
moves through the reader, the 
code lines change position along 
a double scale on the reading 
screen and the position of the 
lines indicates the location of spe- 
cific documents. 
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The Brief Case Contoura-Portable photo- 
copier has plastic air cushions which per- 
mit it to lie snuggly on top of open 
books, magazines, old manuscripts and 
other bound material and thus to follow 
the page contours right to the margins. 





General Aniline and Film Corporation. 
It permits an image to be impregnated 
into the dye base. The film is then pro- 
cessed in sheet form by the usual meth- 
od of running it through a standard 
ammonia developing machine. 

Strip film placed in transparent ace- 
tate jackets has been used effectively 
for such material as technical reports. 
Unit film images placed on marginal 
cards or in aperture cards of the punch 
card type afford another approach to 
material. Such cards may be retrieved by 
either a manual or mechanical method. 

Negative microfilm may be printed 
to produce positive micropaper copies. 
The format may be sheets, strips or 
tapes, or card stock. The Microcard 
is an example of a micropaper positive 
image on card stock. Micropaper copies 
can be used for active material with 
high reference demand. The trade names 
Microstrip, Microtape and Microtak, 
identify similar products of several 
manufacturers of this tape-like format. 
It consists of 100 foot rolls of positive 
images printed from 16mm or 35mm 
negative film. A pressure sensitized ad- 
hesive is laminated to the back of the 
tape. This feature permits it to be ap- 
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; — 
plied to any index card or record. Rolls 
may be cut into units as required by 
means of a tape dispenser. It allows for 
single or multiple copy uses. 

Microtape, product of American Mi- 
crofilming Company, has been develop- 
ed to meet archival standards. It does 
not present a problem of curl as do 
some photographic papers and it ap- 
pears to be more resistant to abrasion 
and damage than some film. The nega- 
tive film can be converted to full size 
paper copies at any time. 

One application of tape format can 
be made to large collections of pic- 
tures. A positive image, made from a 
35mm microfilm negative, may be plac- 
ed at any position on an index card of 
any size. This image permits identifica- 
tion of wanted material and eliminates 
lengthy file searches. Cards to which 
the tape has been affixed can be indexed 
by any method, cross-referenced or in- 
terfiled. Any number of positive copies 
may be made from the same negative. 
Images may be added in sequence to 
the same card or may replace an exist- 
ing image by merely pressing the added 
tape in place on the card. Approximate- 
ly 600 images, depending upon the film 
reduction ratio, may be put on a roll. 

When investigating the various possi- 
bilities of photoreproduction, capability 
should not be overlooked. Greatest cap- 
ability exists when the reproduction 
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Positive paper prints can be made 
in about ten seconds from the 
images on the reading screen with 
the 3M brand microfilm reader- 
printer. This machine, developed 
by Minnesota Mining and Manv- 
facturing Company, combines a 
microfilm reader and paper print- 
er in a single, compact unit. 





process can be combined with another 
process or system. 


Need For Mutual Understanding 


Manufacturers of film equipment 
and suppliers in processing service cen- 
ters have directed their output to a 
variety of business and industrial uses. 
This may be partly because of similar- 
ity of use and partly because they are 
not well informed of the needs in the 
library area. The accumulation of ma- 
terial and expanding services has forced 
librarians to adapt some of these appli- 
cations to their own needs. 

Many librarians are unable to attend 
conventions where they may view sup- 
pliers’ exhibits. Book dealers, library 
binders and dealers in library equip- 
ment have frequently invited librarians 
to view equipment and its operation at 
dealers’ locations. The microfilm indus- 
try should consider organizing informa- 
tive discussions of their services with 
the SLA Chapters in their cities. 

The potentialities of photoreproduc- 
tion as a tool in information work can- 
not be realized until these groups de- 
velop better communication with each 
other. Librarians need to present their 
functions in terms of what has to be 
done and manufacturers and suppliers 
need to incorporate this thinking into 
equipment design and processing to per- 
form the needed functions in this area. 
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Bibliography on Reproduction of Documentary 
Information, 1955-September 1957 


Loretta J. Kiersky, Compiler 


GENERAL 
1955 

Are your microfilms deteriorating acceptably? 
Clapp, V. and others. Library Jl., 80: 589-95, 
Mar. 15, 1955. 
Chart on “desk-top” copiers. Aufdenkamp, 
J. A. Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, April 
1955. 
Directory of photocopying and microcopying 
services. 2nd rev. ed. The Hague: Interna- 
tional Federation for Documentation, 1955. 
50 p. (FID Publication no. 278). 


Microfilm holds the world’s records. Wharton, 
D. Reader’s Digest, 175-8, Aug. 1955. 
Microfilming—the situation today. Cain, Ar- 
thur. Aslib Proc., 7: 23-30, Feb. 1955. 
Microreproductions. Osborn, A. D. Serial Pub- 
lications. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1955. Ch. 13, p. 246-55. 
Program for enriching American library re- 
sources. Born, L. K. Amer. Doc. 6: 219-25, 
Oct. 1955. 
Work study of reproduction processes. Fa- 
herty, B. T. O. and M. Bull., 10: 36-41, Oct. 
1955. 

1956 
Literature of microreproduction, 1950-1955. 
Born, L. K. Amer. Doc., 7: 167-87, July 1956. 
Microfilming has many virtues—apart from 
space-saving. Simpson, A. V. Office Magazine, 
3: 84-5, Feb. 1956. 
Microfilming of old files is deductible. Ed. and 
Pub. 89: 34, July 14, 1956. 

1957 
Availability of microtexts. Ardern, B. H. Li- 
brary Assn. Record, 59, no. 1:17-20, Jan. 1957. 
Document microphotography. Stevens, G. W. 
W. In: Microphotography; photography at ex- 
treme resolution. New York: Wiley, 1957. Ch. 
12, 232-277. References. 
Evaluation of microfilm as a method of book 
storage. Pritsker, A. B. and Sadler, J. W. 
C&R L, 18, no. 4:290-96, July 1957. 
Proposals to facilitate the provision of micro- 
copies of materials in libraries and archives. 
Revue de la Doc., 24, no. 1: 41-2, Feb. 1957. 
Special terms of copying and reproduction 
methods. Frank, O. DFW, 5, nos. 5-6: 87-90, 
Feb. 1957. (In German; definitions of 65 
terms) 


NOVEMBER 1957 


COPY METHODS AND PROCESSES 
1955 

Copying library materials by photographic 
methods other than microphotography. Sadow, 
A. Thesis, (M.L.S.) Pratt Institute Library 
School, 1955. 143 p. 
Direct positive photocopying in the library. 
Mullins, L. Unesco Bull. Libr., 9: 106-11, 
May-June, 1955. 
Document Copying with Ilford Materials. 2d 
ed. London: Ilford Ltd., 1955. 46 p. 


Electrofax, a new tool for the graphic arts. 
Sugarman, M. L. In: Proc. of the Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Technical Association 
of the Graphic Arts, May 1955. 14 p. 


Kalfax (Calfax) O and M Bull., 10:24, Oct. 
1955. (New photographic process using heat; 
enlargements and contact prints can be made 
from a continuous film strip) 


Microcopying, methods and use. Ballou, H. W. 
In: Doss, M. P., ed. Information Processing 
Equipment. New York: Reinhold, 1955, 67- 
104. 

Microfilming of records. Technical manual 12- 
257, Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C., Aug. 1955. 

On Xerography. Tell, Bjorn. Tid. f. Dok, 11: 
5-7, 1955. (In Swedish) 
Photographic copying process. 
179: 712, June 3, 1955. 


Photographic production of slides and film 
strips. Eastman Kodak Company. Kodak Pub- 
lication no. 5-8, 1955. 


Some aspects of copying and duplicating in 
medical photography. Hansel, P. X-Ray Focus 
(Ilford) 1:6-8, no. 1, Nov. 1955. 


Thermo-Fax duplication. Nerboso, S. D. Spe- 
cial Libraries, 46: 121-2, Mar. 1955. 


Xerography: Dry photographic copying. Weil, 
B. H. In: Doss, M. P., ed. Information Pro- 
cessing Equipment. New York: Reinhold, 
1955, 105-14. 


Xerography: a revolutionary process for docu- 
ment reproduction. Nagarajan, K. S. Indian 
Archives, 9, no. 1:16-24, Jan-June 1955. 


Xerography today. Dessauer, J. H., Mott, G. 
R. and Bogdonoff, H. Phot. Eng., 6: 250-69, 
no. 4, 1955. References. 


Engineering, 
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1956 


Contact photocopy. Herrmann, I. A. Jn: Man- 
ual of Office Reproduction. New York: Office 
Publications Company, 1956. ch. 9, 117-23. 
Contact printing (translucent master). Herr- 
mann, I. A. In: Manual of Office Reproduc- 
tion. New York: Office Publications Company, 
1956. ch. 10, 123-32. 


Copying of colour transparencies. Payne, D. 
C. Medical and Biol. Illustration, 6: 34-37, 
Jan. 1956. (Apparatus and method for copy- 
ing transilluminated originals on 35mm color 
film are reviewed) 


Diazo process as a tool in the field of micro- 
reproduction. Boetcker, W. A. In: Proc. Na- 
tional Milicrofilm Association, Fifth Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, IIl., Apr. 23-24, 1956, 10-24. 
Diazotype duplication of microfilm. Benbrook, 
C. H. Phot. Eng., 7: 7-11, 1956. 


Documentation and microfilm copying. Seidell, 
Atherton. Amer. Doc., 7: 231-2, July 1956. 


Electrofax: new tool for the graphic arts. 
Johnson, G. and MacFarlane, N. Tech. Eng. 
News 38: 61-64, Mar. 1956. 


Electronic photography. Mayer, C. G. J. Royal 
Soc. Arts, 104, no. 4980:578-95, June 22, 
1956. (Includes special applications of Elec- 
trofax process) 

An introduction to photo-copying. Cannon, J. 
Manager, 864-877, Nov. 1956. 


Manual of office reproduction; reproduction 
processes, systems duplicating, imprinting 
methods. 3d ed. Herrmann, I. A. New York: 
Office Publications, 1956. 210 p. 


Microsheets—A new method of microphotog- 
raphy. Mink, H. de. Tid. f. Dok., 12, no. 6: 
69-72, 1956. (In Swedish) 

New photocopying process for punched cards. 
Passer, M. JI. Chem. Educ., 33: 581-3, Nov. 
1956. 


Precautionary measures in the photographing 
of documents. Kleindienst, T. Bull. bib. Fr., 
1: 597-603, Sept. 1956. (In French) 


Quality of microfilm images as affected by 
film and developer characteristics. Van Gieson, 
J. E. In: Proc. National Microfilm Associa- 
tion, Fifth Annual Meeting, Chicago, IIl., 
Apr. 23-24, 1956. 81-7 + figs. 

Quick transparencies produced by Xerography. 
Advertising Requirements 4: 32D, Oct. 1956. 


Simple method for figuring microfilm footage 
on a slide rule. Carruthers, R. H. Amer. Doc., 
7: 44-6, Jan. 1956. 


Xerography. Oliphant, W. D. Research, 9: 436- 
442, Nov. 1956. 


1957 


Current trends in document copying. Varden, 
L. E. Ind. Photo., 6: 44-52, Feb. 1957. 
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Diazotype process. Benbrook, C. H. Am. Doc, 
8: 81-8, Apr. 1957. 

Modern plan-copying. 8. Methods. Willcock, 
R. B. Brit. J. Phot., 104, no. 5072, 448-51, 
Aug. 2, 1957. 

Photocopies in one continuous process. Huff- 
man, H. R. Systems Magazine, 21, no. 3:15- 
16, May-June 1957. 

Reproduction techniques. Batchelder, R. W. 
Paper presented to the Chemical Literature 
Division, American Chemical Soc., 132nd 
meeting, New York City, Sept. 8, 1957. 
Signal Corps’ “Pictures in Plastic” process, 
PS & E, 1, no. 1: 37, July 1957. [News note: 
Neither chemicals nor darkrooom required, 
mercury arc lamp and oven used, developing 
time five minutes] 


EQUIPMENT 
1955 

Exhibition of reproduction and selection de- 
vices. Martijn, J. Bibliotheekgids, 31: 123-7, 
Nov.-Dec. 1955. 
Improvised reproduction stand. Koberlin, A. 
Bild u. Ton, 8: 169, No. 6, 1955. (In German: 
Use of a miniature camera to copy docu- 
ments) 
Information processing equipment. Doss, M. 
P., ed. New York: Reinhold, 1955. 270 p. 
Microcopy, near-print, and the new film com- 
posing machines. Webb. Thompson. Library 
Q., 25: 111-24, Jan. 1955. 
New photo materials for document reproduc- 
tion. Hornung,.W. Nachr. Dokumentation, 6: 
36-9, Mar. 1955. (In German) 


1956 
An adman’s guide to copying machines. Gry- 
gier, M. Advertising Requirements 4: 4-51, 
Sept. 1956. 
Apparatus which converts the appearance of 
photographic negatives to positives. Frank, O. 
DFW, 5: 70, Nov.-Dec. 1956. (In German) 
Attachment makes diazo duplicates of micro- 
film. Product Eng., 27: 221, Mar. 1956. 


An automatic processor for instrumentation 
film. Peckinpaugh, C. L., Jr. Phot. Eng., 7, 
nos. 3-4:147-156, 1956. (Machine processes 
discontinuous lengths of 16, 35, 70mm film in 
lengths up to 100 ft.) 

Development of the RCA Electrofax Micro- 
film Enlarger. Reuter, H. G., Jr. Phot. Eng., 
7: 73-81, no. 2, 1956. 

Duplicating machines. Dawson, J. M. Library 
Trends, 5: 256-64, Oct. 1956. References. 
Electrofax dry-photographic enlarger printer, 
capable of reproducing fifteen standard-size 
engineering drawings a minute from micro- 
film originals. Franklin Inst. Jl., 261: 584-5, 
May 1956. 
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Microfilm 
Xerox Copyflo continuous printer. Burroughs 
Clearing House, 40: 24-5, Apr. 1956. 


enlargements; Haloid Company 


Microfilm equipment. Beeman, R. Office Man- 
agement, 17: 72,74,76,78, Nov. 1956. 
Microreproduction: Netherlands Microfiche 
Foundation; UN Documents in microprint; 
Listomatic camera. Unesco Bull. Libr., 10: 
233-4, Oct. 1956. 

New techniques and developments in the field 
of photoreproduction (equipment). Kiersky, 
L. J. Special Libraries, 47: 328-9, Sept. 1956. 
Photography (camera). Herrmann, I. A. In: 
Manual of Office Reproduction. New York: 
Office Publication Company, 1956. ch. 8, 112- 
16. 

Synchronized drives simulate shutter action in 
desk-size microfilm machine. Elec. Eng., 57: 
118-23, Feb. 1956. (Synchronization of docu- 
ment and camera insures image clarity) 
Trend 
Voigt, M. J. Library Trends, 5: 
1956. References. 

Xerography and the IBM electrostatic print- 
ers. Bolton, W. D. and Goetz, W. E. Phot. 
Eng., 7, nos. 3-4: 137-146, 1956. (Automatic 
business machine utilizing xerographic pro- 
cess ) 


toward mechanization in _ libraries. 
193-204, Oct. 


1957 

Duplicating and copying equipment. Beeman, 
R. Office Management, 18: 100-13, no. 3A, 
Mar. 15, 1957. 

Engineering drawings for the armed forces. 
Military Automation, 1, no. 4: 194-7, July- 
Aug. 1957. (Xerography and printers of aper- 
ture cards) 

FS microfilm camera. Flemer, H. F. and 
Seidell, A. Amer. Doc., 8: 127-8, Apr. 1957. 
Microfilm equipment. Beeman, R. Office Man- 
agement, 18: 134-136, no. 3A, Mar. 15, 1957. 
in photoreproduction: 
[Flemer-Seidell ]. 
103-4, 


Recent developments 
Microfilm copying camera 
Kiersky, L. J. Special Libraries, 48: 
Mar. 1957. 

What duplicating machines should a publisher 
buy? Crane, P. PW, 171: 70-72, 74, Apr. 1, 
1957. 


APPLICATIONS 
1955 

Application of the Kodak Minicard system to 
problems of documentation. Tyler, A. W., 
Myers, W. L. Kuipers, J. W. Amer. Doc. 6: 
18-30, Jan. 1955. 
City history in photographs: Burton historical 
collection. Stones, Mrs. E. H. Picturescope 
(SLA Picture Div.) 3: 15-16, Oct. 1955. 
Microfacsimiles in law libraries. Moreland, 
C. C. Law library Jl., 48: 112-6, 1955. 


NOVEMBER 1957 


Microfilm and microfacsimile publications. 


Ballou, H. W. and Rather, J. C. Library 
Trends, 4: 182-194, Oct. 1955. 

Microfilm in the service of the library. Tell, 
Bjorn. Tid. f. Dok. 11: 49-53, 1955. (In 
Swedish) 

Microfilm in the hospital field. Luther, F. 


National MICRO-NEWS, no. 12, May 1955. 
Microfilm; mountains turn molehill. McManus, 
G. J. Iron Age, 175: 54-5, April 21, 1955. 
Microfilm records insurance; Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. Lightfoot, B. J. Gas Age, 115: 
28-9, June 2, 1955. 

Microfilmed data offers easy way out. Cline, 
C. and Knutson, C. F. Pet. Refiner, 34: 118 
+, Sept. 1955. 

Microreproduction: Improving access to li- 
brary materials through microfilm. Unesco 
Bull. Libr., 9: 141, July 1955. 
Microreproduction: Microfilming of Belgian 
historical documents; Microfilming European 
manuscripts; Vatican manuscripts microfilmed. 
Unesco Bull. Libr., 9: 173-5, Aug.-Sept. 1955. 
Microreproduction and the acquisitions pro- 
gram. Tate, V. D. Library Trends, 3: 432-47, 
Apr. 1955. 


Negatives: pictures at GM. Smith, P. Pic- 
turescope (SLA Picture Div.) 3: 15-16, Oct. 
1955. 


Photocopy method makes varied parts list 
cheaply. Ind. Marketing, 40: 75, Mar. 1955. 

Photocopying techniques for engineering rec- 
ords. Griffith, S. R. Machine Design, 27: 151- 
54, Dec. 1955. (Copying cards photographic- 
ally; processing for page cross-reference list) 


Photographic reproduction of research mate- 
rials. Fussler, H. H. Bookmark (Idaho) 8: 
36-9, Dec. 1955. 


Review of mechanical aids in library work. 
Microreproduction. Ashworth, Wilfred. In: 
Handbook of Special Librarianship. London: 
Aslib, 1955. ch. 12, 320-4. References. 


Some photographic copying methods useful in 
libraries. Weigert, K. M. Phot. Sci and Tech- 
nique, 2: 79-80, No. 2, May 1955. 


Use of photography in the technical library. 
Baltes, Jack. Special Libraries, 46: 118-20, 
Mar. 1955. 
1956 

Automatic micro-image file. Franklin Inst. J1., 
262: 396-8, Nov. 1956; Electronics, 29; 196+, 
Sept. 1956; Machine Design, 28: 5-6, Sept. 
20, 1956; Product Eng., 27: 208-9, Sept. 1956. 


An automatic microimage file searches film 
record and makes photographic print. National 


Bur. Stand., Tech. News Bull., 40: 89-90, 
1956; Computers and Automation, 5: 26-7, 
50, Nov. 1956. 
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Baltimore’s microfilm unit in action. Ashley, 
C. W. In: Proc. National Microfilm Associa- 
tion, Fifth Annual Meeting, Chicago, IIL, 
Apr. 23-4, 1956, 65-78. 


Methods of processing and conserving micro- 
film in a special library of a technical acad- 
emy. Zielinska, B. Przegl. Bibl. 24: 129-35, 
Apr.-June 1956. (In Polish: Preliminary in- 
ventory of manuscripts, classification and cata- 
loging, storage) 


Metropolitan’s microfilming program. Prather, 
T. H. In: Proc. National Microfilm Associa- 
tion, Fifth Annual Meeting, Chicago, Ill., Apr. 
23-24, 1956, 42-64. 


Microcard production of single journal ar- 
ticles. Bishop, Charles. Amer. Doc., 7: 29-32, 
Jan. 1956. 


Microcopying material in libraries and ar- 
chives. Unesco Bull. Lbr., 10: 39-40, Feb.- 
Mar. 1956. (Reply to proposals made at the 
seventh session of the General Conference of 
Unesco, meeting, 1952) 


Microfilming at the Genealogical Society. 
Jacobsen, T. H. In: Proc. National Microfilm 
Association, Fifth Annual Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill., Apr. 23-24, 1956, 1-9. 


Microfilming of library catalogues in Europe. 
Unesco Bull. Libr., 10: 11, Jan. 1956. 


Microrecording; industrial and library appli- 
cations. Lewis, C. M. and Offenhauser, W. H., 
Jr. New York: Interscience, 1956. 


National microfilm service of Spain. Sanchez 
Belda, Luis. Unesco Bull. Libr., 10: 108-9, 
May-June 1956. 


New patterns for library cooperation. Fussler, 
H. H. Library Jl., 81: 126-33, Jan. 15, 1956. 
Photographic library procedures. Luecke, C. 
D. Special Libraries, 47: 455-61, Dec. 1956. 
Photography and the library. Ballou, H. W. 
Library Trends, 5: 265-93, Oct. 1956. Refer- 
ences. 

Practical side of card reproduction. Posner, 
F. A. Illinois Libraries, 38: 283-7, Nov. 1956. 
Preservation of photographs on microfilm: an 
experiment. Henebry, A. Special Libraries, 47: 
451-4, Dec. 1956. 

Use of Xerography in libraries. Hodgson, J. 
G. Unesco Bull. Libr., 10: 196-200, Aug.- 
Sept. 1956, bibl. 

Use your camera! Thorne, M. Wilson Lib. 
Bull, 30: 527-8,534, Mar. 1956. 


1957 


AMFIS—the automatic microfilm information 
system: modern approach to the problems of 
space and accessibility. Avakian, E. A. and 
Garfield, E. Special Libraries, 48: 145-8, Apr. 
1957. 
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Long-distance library research: the modern 
manner. Ind. Photo., 6: 67, Mar. 1957. 


Microcards, microprint and microfilm for med- 
ical libraries. Baatz, W. H. Medical Library 
Assn. Bull., 45, no. 2: 139-48, Apr. 1957. 


Microphotographic hospital records. Rockefe]- 
ler Institute Quarterly, 1, no. 2 [3], June 
1957. (Use of Microtape) 


Microtechniques of data handling. Smith, J. 
F. Paper presented to the Chemical Literature 
Division, American Chemical Soc., 132nd 
meeting, New York City, Sept. 10, 1957. 


Now small offices can use microfilm. Curtin, 
J. F. Office, 45, no. 6: 104,108,110,113, June 
1957. 


“One-shot operation.” Peters, I. Systems Mag- 
azine, 21: 15-16, Mar.-Apr. 1957. (Title In- 
surance and Trust Co., Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Plagued by paper. Shaw, H. W. Ind. Photo., 
6: 57, 1957. (Records Retention Program at 
Kaiser Steel Corp.) 


Printed catalogue cards. Wells, A. J. J. Doc. 
13: 67-71, June 1957. 


Shopworn drawings replaced photographically. 
Mach., 63: 244, Jan. 1957. 


A wonderful “window.” Ind. Photo., 6: 53, 
Jan. 1957. (Signal Corps drawings on micro- 
film are placed in tabulating aperture cards 

Duplicate positive film prints can be 
made. ) 


Vatican Library at St. Louis. Jones, J. V. 
and Daly, S. J. Fr. L. J. Library Jl., 82: 914- 
916, Apr. 1, 1957. 


SYSTEMS 


1955 
Cataloguing of films and filmstrips. Unesco 
Bull. Libr., 9: 98-101, May-June 1955. 


Filing and storing material. (8) Film mate- 
rials. Anthony, L. J. In: Handbook of Special 


Librarianship. London: Aslib, 1955, ch. 6, 
157-60. References. 
Kodak Minicard system. Bree, R. WNachr. 


70-5, June 1955. (In Ger- 


Dokumentation, 6: 
man) 


Minicard demonstration. Amer. Doc., 6: 258-9, 
Oct. 1955. 


Storage and arrangement of 
Gotze, Wolfram. Dokumentation, 2: 
Nov. 1955. bilbl. 


microfilms. 
119-22, 


1956 


File, security and overseas copies of drawings 
provided by 70mm microfilm program. Ind. 
Photo., 5: 51, Nov. 1956. (Ford Engineering 
Staff) 
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Filing negatives and transparencies. Eastman 
Kodak Company. Publication no. PP-12, n.d. 


Initiating a microfilm program. Hampson, J. 
E. Ind. Photo., 5: 51-2, Dec. 1956. (Records 
Retention Program at Arkansas Fuel Oil 
Corp.) 

1,500,000 medical records in one cabinet. 
Besserer, R. T. Systems, 20: 5, Mar.-Apr. 
1956. 


Positive approach to negative filing. Ind. 
Photo., 5: 52, 70, Nov. 1956. (Ford Motor 
Co. Photographic Library) 


70mm microfilm program for 1,500,000 en- 
gineering drawings. Swarmer, K. E,. Ind. 
Photo., 5: 24-5, 44-5, Aug. 1956. (Babcock 
and Wilcox Co.) 


Storage on microfilms in a vault. Tuttle, B. 
A. Modern Office Procedures, 1: 9-11, 32, 
Oct. 1956. 


1957 


Problem of periodical storage in libraries. 
University Microfilms, Catalogue, 1-2, 1957. 


Quick call-up for graphic files. Modern Office 
Procedures, 2, no. 4:6-7,15, Apr. 1957. 


Recent developments in photoreproduction: 
Military microfilms project. Thomson, E. J. 
Special Libraries, 48: 104, Mar. 1957. 


STANDARDS 


1955 
Courier de la Normalisation. Numero special 
“Microcopie,” 22, no. 122, 1955. (Standardiza- 
tion and information about European systems) 


Guide to microfilming practices. A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Photoduplication and Miultiple 
Copying Methods. National MICRO-NEWS, 
No. 10, Mar. 1955. 


Microreproduction: French standards for mi- 
crocpies. Unesco Bull. Libr. 9: 77, Apr. 1955. 


Microreproduction: Standardization in micro- 
copying. Unesco Bull. Libr., 9: 216, Oct. 1955. 


1956 
Photographic standards activities in U.S.A. 
and abroad. Holmes, D. C. In: Proc. National 
Microfilm Association, Fifth Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Ill., Apr. 23-24, 1956. 25-41. 


JOURNALS CITED 


Advertising Requirements 

American Documentation 

Aslib Proceedings (United Kingdom) 
Bibliotheekgids (Belgium) 

Bild und Ton (Germany) 

Bookmark (Idaho) 

British Journal of Photography 

Bulletin des Bibliothéques de France (France) 


NOVEMBER 1957 


Burroughs Clearing House 

College and Research Libraries 

Computers and Automation 

Dokumentation (Germany) 

Dokumentation Fachbibliothek 
Werksbiicherei (Germany) 

Editor and Publisher 

Electrical Engineering 

Electronics 

Engineering 

Franklin Institute Journal 

Illinois Libraries 

Indian Archives 

Industrial Marketing 

Industrial Photography 

Iron Age 

Journal of Chemical Education 

Journal of Documentation (Aslib, United 
Kingdom) 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts 

Law Library Journal 

Library Association Record (United Kingdom) 

Library Journal 

Library Quarterly 

Library Trends 

Machine Design 

Machinery (New York) 

Manager 

Medical and Biological Illustration 

Medical Library Association Bulletin 

Military Automation 

Modern Office Procedures 

Nachrichten fiir Dokumentation (Germany) 

National Bureau of Standards, Technical 
News Bulletin 

National MICRO-NEWS 

O. and M. Bulletin (Organization and Meth- 
ods Division of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
London) 

Office 

Office Magazine 

Office Management 

Petroleum Refiner 

Photographic Engineering 

Photographic Science and Engineering 

Photographic Science and Technique 

Picturescope (SLA Picture Division) 

Product Engineering 

Przeglad Biblioteczny (Poland) 

Publishers’ Weekly 

Reader’s Digest 

Research 

Revue de la Documentation (F.I.D., Nether- 
lands) 

Rockefeller Institute Quarterly 

Special Libraries 

Systems 

Systems Magazine 

Technical Engineering News 

Tidskrift for Dokumentation (Sweden) 

UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries (France) 

Wilson Library Bulletin 

X-ray Focus 
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Directory of Manufacturers and Service Centers 


For Documentary Reproduction 


Loretta J. Kiersky, Compiler 


The following is a representative listing of service companies; other firms may be 
located through local telephone directories, the National Microfilm Association or 
Microdealers, Inc. Inclusion in this directory should be not interpreted as an 
evaluation of quality but only as a convenient listing of available manufacturers 


and services. 


Equipment, copying processes and services of companies included in this directory 
are indicated by the symbols listed below: 


* Representatives in principal cities 
(D) Diazo process 
(E) Electrofax process 
(P) Photocopy process 
(T) Thermo-Fax process 
(V) Verifax process 
(X) Xerography 
Cc Cameras 
MR Microfilm readers 
OR Opaque microimage readers 
Vu Vu-graphs 
S Services: includes processing films and prints. Most will 


supply cameras or readers; some will unitize micro- 
images; some recommend systems for filing, housing 
and maintenance. 


AMERICAN MICROFILMING SERVICE 
COMPANY Ss 
44 Laura St. 

New Haven, Conn. 

HObart 9-1321 


*AMERICAN OPTICAL 
COMPANY 

Scientific Instruments Division 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


*AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY (APECO) (P) 
1920 W. Peterson Ave. 

Chicago 26, IIl. 

Rogers Park 1-1600 

55 East 34 St. 

New York 16, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 4-5300 


APECO OF CANADA, LTD. 
134 Park Lawn Road 
Toronto 14, Ontario 


AMPTO, INC. , >) 


Newton, N. J. 
(Subsidiary of Anken Film & Chemical Corp.) 


C;MR;OR 
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ATLANTIC MICROFILM 
CORPORATION 

28 Railroad Ave. 

Pearl River, N. Y. 

Pearl River 5-4038 

BAY MICROFILM SERVICE S 
P.O. Box 786 

San Carlos, Calif. 

“BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7100 McCormick Road 

Chicago 45, IIl. 

(Distributor: Burroughs Corporation) 
CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
18th St. and 11th Ave. 

East Orange, N. J. 

BIEL’S PHOTOCOPY AND MICROFILM 
SERVICE Ss 
1037 Ellicott Square 

Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


“CHARLES BRUNING 
COMPANY, INC. 

125 North St. 
Teterboro, N. J. 

ATlas 8-3600 


MR;S 


C;MR;S 


Vu;S 


Vu (D) 
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(C. Bruning Co. (Continued) 
100 Reade St. 
New York, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8300 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
6071 Second Ave. 
Detroit 32, Mich. 
(Distributor for Bell & Howell Company) 
COLUMBUS MICROFILM, INC. Ss 
3178 Cleveland Ave. 
Columbus 11, Ohio 
CONTURA-CONSTAT (P) 
(F. G. Ludwig, Inc.) 
Sterling Regency Co. 
132 Nassau St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-7490-1 
*COPEASE CORPORATION (P) 
425 Park Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 3-6692 
226 North La Salle St. 
Chicago 1, IIl. 
STate 1-1383 
*COPYCAT CORPORATION 
215 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
ORegon 4-5582 
*COPY-CRAFT, INC. (P) 
105 Chambers St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-4149 
*CORMAC INDUSTRIES, INC. (P) 
80 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N. Y. 
ORegon 5-9310 
DAKOTA MICROFILM SERVICE, INC. S$ 
9655 West Colfax Ave. 
Denver 15, Colo. 
BE 7-0408 
DAKOTA MICROFILM SERVICE, INC. S 
Omaha, Neb. 
DAKOTA SOUTHERN MICROFILM 


C;MR;S 


(D;P) 


SERVICE, INC. Ss 
Miami, Fla. 
DIEBOLD, INC. Ss 


1411 Fifth St. 

Canton 2, Ohio 

EUGENE DIETZGEN COMPANY Ss 
954 Fullerton Ave. 

Chicago 4, Il. 

DUOPHOTO CORPORATION (P) S 
236 Fifth Ave. 

New York 1, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 9-3676 
*EASTMAN KODAK 
COMPANY 

343 State St. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
LOcust 6000 


C;MR;OR;S (V) 
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ELECTROFAX 
(See Radio Corporation of America) 


FAIRFAX PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. (P) 
2121 Route 4 
Fort Lee, N. J. 


*FILMSORT DIVISION 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 

50 Pearl St. 

Pearl River, N. Y. 

(Specializes in aperture cards) 


GENERAL MICROFILM COMPANY Ss 
100 Inman St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


*GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC. (P) 
24 Stone St. 

New York 4, N. Y. 

WHitehall 3-6739 

15 Summit Ave. 

Chatham, N. J. 

MErcury 5-5200 


GRAFLEX, INC. C 
154 Clarissa St. 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 


GRAPHIC MICROFILM 
CORPORATION 

112 Liberty St. 

New York 6, N. Y. 
REctor 2-4321 


1106 20th St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
MEtropolitan 8-6897 


GRAPHIC MICROFILM OF NEW 
ENGLAND, INC. Ss 
1560 Trapelo Road 

Waltham 54, Mass. 


GRAPHIC MICROFILM OF NEW 
ENGLAND, INC. Ss 
Hartford 14, Conn. 


GRISCOMBE PRODUCTS, INC. C;MR;OR;S 
132 West 21 Street 

New York 11, N. Y. 

WAtkins 4-0853 


HALL AND McCHESNEY, INC. Ss 
Court St. and Oswego Blvd. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

SYracuse 2-7201 


MR;S 


MR;OR;S (V) 


*HALOID COMPANY (P;X) 
2-20 Haloid St. 

Rochester 3, N. Y. 

GLenwood 9460 

HANIMEX (USA), INC. C;MR 


770 Eleventh Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 

*HUNTER PHOTO COPYIST, INC. (P) 
566 Spencer St. 

Syracuse 4, N. Y. 
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KENDON MICROFILM, LTD. s 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 
KOPI-PRODUCTS CORPORATION Ss 


Pan-American Bank Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla. 

FR 9-4555 

(Libraries see: University and Research Li- 
braries) 


LOUISVILLE MICROFILMS, INC. Ss 
1318 Bardstown Rd. 

Louisville 4, Ky. 

HI 1-1713 


LOWDEN MICROFILMING SERVICE Ss 
607 Garfield St. 
Jackson, Mich. 


*F. G. LUDWIG, INC. 
(Contura-Constat) 
Coulter St. 

Old Saybrook, Conn. 
EVergreen 8-3438 


FRERERICK LUTHER COMPANY Ss 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
WAlnut 6-4162 


M AND S MICROFILM SERVICE, INC. Ss 
3414 North 14th St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MANN FILM LABS Ss 
626 S. Main St. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 

WI 4-3791 


*MICROCARD CORPORATION 
15 East 66 St. 

New York 21, N. Y. 

REgent 4-2235 


Box 314 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


MICROCARD FOUNDATION 
430 Sterling Court 

Madison 6, Wis. 

ALpine 5-3311 

(Publishes Microcard Bulletin) 


MICRODEALERS, INC. 

1560 Trapelo Road 

Waltham 54, Mass. 

(An association of service companies) 


MICROFILM BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY Ss 
7513 Melrose Ave. 

Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

WEbster 8-2977 


3465 Ingraham St. 
San Diego, Calif. 
HUdson 8-2873 


MICROFILM COMPANY OF 
CALIFORNIA s 
1240 South Main St. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


(P) 


OR;S 


OR;S 
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MICROFILM CORPORATION s 
13 East 37 St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MICROFILM CORPORATION S 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

MICROFILM SERVICE COMPANY S 
10 Arlington Ave. 

Charleston 2, W. Va. 


MICROFILM SERVICE AND SALES 
COMPANY S 
4924 Cole Ave. 

Dallas, Texas 

MICROLEX CORPORATION 
1 Graves St. 

Rochester 14, N. Y. 


*MICRO-MASTER, INC. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

(Distributors: 105mm MIcRO-MASTER FILM 
SYSTEM ) 

MICRO METHODS, LTD. 

17 Denbigh St. 

London S.W. 1, England 


MICRO PHOTO, INC. S 
1700 Shaw Ave. 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY COMPANY S 
97 Oliver St. 

Boston, Mass. 

HA 6-3221 


MICROSURANCE, INC. S 
1228 Locust St. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

PE 5-1830 Z 
MICROTEXT PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 

115 Liberty St. 

New York 6, N. Y. 

BEekman 3-1254 


“MINNESOTA MINING AND MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY (T) 
Thermo-Fax Division 

900 Fauquier Ave. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

PRospect 6-8511 

MORSE INSTRUMENT COMPANY S 
27 Clinton St. 

Hudson, Ohio 


NATIONAL MICROFILM ASSOCIATION 
19 Lafayette Ave. 

Hingham, Mass. 

*OZALID DIVISION 

General Aniline and Film Corp. 
15 Ansco Rd. 

Johnson City, N. Y. 

Johnson City 7-2301 


350 West 4 St. 
New York 14, N. Y. 
ALgonquin 5-2880 


OR;S 


OR;S 


C;FR;S (D) 
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PARAGON-REVOLUTE 


CORPORATION (D) 
77 South Ave. 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Cc. FK. PEASE COMPANY (D) 


2601 West Irving Road 

Chicago 18, IIl. 

*PECK AND HARVEY MANUFACTUR- 
ING CORPORATION (D) 
5644 N. Western Ave. 

Chicago 45, IIl. 

*PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, 

INC. (P) 
Tesla Rd. and Route 25A 

Shoreham, Long Island, N. Y. 

SHoreham 4-2817 

PHOTO COPY SERVICE Ss 
310 Park Ave. 

Rockford, Ill. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS, INC. Ss 
6916 Romaine St. 

Hollywood 38, Calif. 


*PHOTORAPID OF AMERICA, INC. (P) 
320 Broadway 

New York 7, N. Y. 

WOrth 2-3930 

*PHOTOSTAT CORPORA- 

TION C;MR (P;V) 
303 State St. 

Rochester 14, N. Y. 

LOcust 7550 

*POLAROID LAND CAMERA 

COMPANY SC 


730 Main St. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

PRECISION MICROFILM AND 
PHOTOCOPY, INC. Ss 
Detroit 27, Mich. 


*RADIO CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA (E) 
Front and Cooper Sts. 

Camden, N. J. 

READEX MICROPRINT 

CORPORATION OR;S 


100 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


*RECORDAK CORPORATION C;FR;S (V) 
415 Madison Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 8-1212 


*REMINGTON RAND 
DIVISION 

Sperry Rand Corporation 
315 Fouth Ave. 

New York 10, N. Y. 
SPring 7-8000 


ROBERTSON PHOTO-MECHANIX INC.(P) 
7440 Lawrence Ave. 
Chicago 31, IIl. 


C;FR;S (P) 
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ROVICO, INC. (P) 
1225 Raymond Blvd. 

Newark 2, N. J. 

SOUTHERN MICROFILM 
CORPORATION Ss 
912 Commerce 

Dallas, Texas 

2110 Chartres 

Houston, Texas 

2301 Perdido 

New Orleans, La. 
SPEED-O-STAT CORPORATION 
236 Fifth Ave. 

New York 1, N. Y. 

SWANK MICROFILM SERVICE Ss 
Merchants Exchange Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

PA 7-3630 

TECHNIFAX CORPORATION 

195 Appleton St. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

JEfferson 2-9405 

(Manufacturer of printing equipment and 
supplies; processing workshops and seminars; 
industrial consultants) 

THERMO-FAX 

(See Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company) 


(P) 


U. S. MICROFILM COMPANY C;MR;S 
868 Main St. 

Stamford, Conn. 

UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 

(For microfilming services and cost see 


MULLER: Microfilming Services of Large Uni- 
versity and Research Libraries in the United 
States, College & Research Libraries, July, 
1955, p. 261-6.) 

UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 

313 North First St. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

(Subscriptions for microfilm copies of peri- 
odicals) 


VERIFAX 
(See Eastman Kodak Company) 
WATLAND, INC. Ss 


4756 N. Clark St. 

Chicago 40, Il. 

WATLAND, INC. Ss 
Des Moines, Iowa 

WEST CANADIAN MICROFILM LTD. §S 
343 11 Ave. W. 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

WESTERN MICROFILM COMPANY Ss 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 

ZEPP MICROFILM SERVICE Ss 
3042 Greenmount Ave. 

Baltimore 18, Md. 

BE 5-4900 
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Library of Congress 


Y FIRST REPORT on findings and 

developments in photocopying 
copyrighted materials, as they pertain 
to the operational problems of special 
librarians, appeared as an article in the 
March 1957 issue of SPECIAL LIBRA- 
RIES. This article has been translated 
into Japanese and appears in the June 
issue of the Japan Library Association’s 
Library Journal, beginning on page 234. 
For purposes of continuity and a fuller 
understanding of the problem to date, 
these reports should be read together, 
beginning with the March article. Copies 
of both articles are available on request 
from the author. They may prove use- 
ful to special librarians when conferring 
with their managements on the prob- 
lems of photocopying, and the reading 
lists at the end of each report are for 
those who wish to delve deeper into 
the subject. 


Survey of Pharmaceutical Libraries 


Because of the initial sponsorship of 
the present paper by the Pharmaceut- 
ical Section of SLA, it was deemed ap- 
propriate to survey the members of that 
Section concerning the photocopying 
practices in their libraries. Accordingly 
a little over 200 questionnaires, with 
the same text as that sent to a sampling 





This article is essentially the same as a talk 
given before the Science-Technology Division 
and sponsored by the Pharmaceutical Section, 
May 29, 1957, at the SLA Convention in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Photocopying 
and Copyright: 
A Second Report 


ROBERT S. BRAY, Chief, Division of the Blind 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Chairman, SLA Photographic Reproduction Committee 


of the entire Association, were sent to 
pharmaceutical librarians, and the an- 
swers to those questions with an imme- 
diate bearing on library management 
were analyzed. Nearly 60 replies were 
received within two weeks of the mail- 
ing. The results parallel those obtained 
from the broader survey and serve to 
substantiate the findings gleaned from 
libraries in all subject fields. The recom- 
mendations at the end of this paper 
result from findings to date. 

The problems of photocopying and 
copyright actually affect three areas of 
special librarianship: 

1. The direct copying of library hold- 
ings which has increased so markedly 
in recent years due to demand and the 
availability of rapid copying devices; 
2. The preparation and distribution of 
abstracts prepared elsewhere; 

3. The use of retrieval systems deliver- 
ing abstracts or whole copies of the 
original material. 

Findings in SLA have thus far been 
limited to problem category one, which 
covers substantially the greatest num- 
ber of libraries and poses the most im- 
mediate questions. 

Only one librarian replied in the af- 
firmative when asked if he were guided 
by any written statement of policy or 
practice with respect to photocopying 
copyrighted works. Less than 20 per 
cent of the respondents advise the re- 
cipients of photocopies about the re- 
strictions on its use, e.g. that it is not to 
be sold, lent, reproduced or its contents 
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published. Less than 10 per cent re- 
quire an applicant to sign a form or 
statement that he assumes responsibility 
for any claims arising out of the making 
or use of the photocopy or that he 
agrees to hold the library harmless from 
any such claims. Several librarians took 
apparent refuge in the fact that they 
copy “for internal use only,” which fact 
may reduce the problem but does not 
actually solve it. 


Sample Photocopy Restriction Forms 


The questionnaires resulted in sev- 
eral useful by-products, the most note- 
worthy of which is a small collection of 
sample forms used in certain libraries 
providing photocopies. In addition to 
the usual information of author, title, 
number of copies, price and other sta- 
tistical data, statements and declara- 
tions relating to copyright are usually 
included. Pertinent excerpts from three 
of these forms are given here for the 
guidance of other librarians considering 
the establishment of similar procedures. 

The first, used by a pharmaceutical 
library, reads: 


“It is understood that this order is 
an engagement of copying services, not 
a purchase of copies, and is solely for 
research in lieu of manual transcrip- 
tion. The library’s right to decline any 
order or to provide positive film at 
negative prices is recognized. I assume 
all responsibility for questions of copy- 
right that may arise in this copying and 
in the use made of the copies. 

Signed .... John Doe... .” 


The second is derived from a memo- 
randum sent by the librarian of a chem- 
ical company to staff members request- 
ing multiple copies: 

“Copyright restrictions cover most of 
the journals and books received by the 
company library. Such restrictions usu- 
ally apply only to multiple duplication. 
If such reproduced material were used 
for promotional purposes by the com- 
pany, the original authors could serious- 
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ly object. Consequently, Dr. Blank has 
authorized us to screen all requests for 
multiple copies of copyrighted items. 
You have asked for the multiple dupli- 
cation of the material indicated on the 
attached page. Could you check the ap- 
propriate item, sign the page, and re- 
turn it to the library, please.” 


The requestor then indicates if the 
copies are intended for internal use 
only, if copyright waiver has been ob- 
tained and if he assumes responsibility 
for having the material photostated. 

In the third instance, photocopy forms 
used in an art library bear the follow- 
ing statement: 


“This work is done by the library 
under the following conditions to which 
I agree: 

1. The library will undertake photostat 
reproductions of such material only as 
is in its collections and is, in the opinion 
of the library authorities, properly avail- 
able for duplication. 
2. The library does not sell the photo- 
duplicates but merely performs the 
service of copying at my request and 
the fee paid is exclusive for such services. 
3. All responsibility for questions of 
copyright that may arise in this copying 
and in the use made of the copies is as- 
sumed by me. 
4. The library reserves the right, at its 
discretion and without explanation, to 
limit the number or to decline to make 
any photo-duplicates. 

Signature ... John Doe... .” 


While the ultimate legality of these 
absolving statements could be argued, 
there are advantages in having the re- 
cipient of photocopying services fully 
aware of the conditions surrounding the 
service. This is one of the first problems 
for consideration by the Joint Com- 
mittee. 


Recent Activities 


The Joint Committee on Photocopy- 
ing and Copyright is constituted as 
follows: Lowell Martin, Director of the 
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Library School, Rutgers University, for 
the American Library Association 
(ALA); Edward Freehafer, Director, 
New York Public Library, for the As- 
sociation of Research Libraries (ARL) 
Chairman; and the author of this report 
for the Special Libraries Association 
(SLA). The Committee will continue 
to have the active interest of the Regis- 
ter of Copyrights and the President of 
the Council on Library Resources. 


Correspondence from SLA members 
to their representative on the Joint 
Committee is of great assistance in as- 
suring special librarians of a full voice 
in discussions and decisions. Informa- 
tion is useful, such as the comment by 
the librarian of one industrial company 
that out of 125 editors of journals so- 
licited, only 21 gave blanket permission 
to reproduce articles, even with a credit 
line. Ideas are helpful, such as the sug- 
gestion made by an engineering libra- 
rian that some statement noting the 
restrictions on its further use be super- 
imposed prior to each photocopy. The 
Committee will be involved in ques- 
tions ranging from policy and the feasi- 
bility of legislation to the establishment 
of practical operating codes for appli- 
cation to everyday library situations. 


One event which transpired since the 
first report is an important indication of 
the recognition being given to the 
photocopy problem in the technical pe- 
riodical field. The American Institute 
of Biological Sciences held an Editors’ 
Conference in New Orleans on April 3 
and 4, 1957. The author attended and 
participated in discussions of photore- 
production and related problems. There 
are about 20 member societies in AIBS 
and many times that number of biolog- 
ical journals published in the United 
States. Among the resolutions adopted 
at the conference was the following, 
which at this writing is being studied 
by the legal counsel of the AIBS: 
“Resolved, that the AIBS examine the 
advisability of establishing a central 
agency for handling the copyright of 
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biological journals and for dispensing 
permissions to use copyrighters’ ma. 
terial to appropriate individuals.” 


Recommendations 


SLA members can write to the author 
for copies of excerpts from the forms 
used by various libraries which furnish 
photocopies of their holdings. It is rec- 
ommended that special librarians con- 
sider instituting one or more of the 
following practices in the interests of 
better management and control of their 
photocopying services: 

1. Advise the applicant, or require him 
to sign a statement, as to the restric- 
tions on his use of the copy. 

2. Secure some assurance that the ap- 
plicant assumes responsibility for any 
claims arising out of the making or use 
of the photocopy. 

3. Superimpose a statement of the 
source of the article and the conditions 
surrounding its use on the original be- 
fore copying. 


A READING LIST 
BRABAND, Carl. Copyright and the Reproduc- 
tion of Published Materials. UNESCO Bulle- 
tin for Libraries, February-March 1957, p. 
48-52. : 
BRAY, Robert S. Photocopying and Copyright: 
A Progress Report. SPECIAL LIBRARIES, March 
1957, p. 100-3. 
BRODE, Wallace R. Copyright. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, August 1957, p. 
768. 
The DMS System—Documentation of Molec- 
ular Spectroscopy. Journal of the Chemical 
Society (London), 1955, p. 4501-9. (Con- 
siders the question of copyright in a retrieval 
system). 





A Guide To Microfilming Practices, a re- 
port prepared by the Committee on 
Photoduplication and Multiple Copying 
Methods, ALA, has been reprinted by 
the Photographic Reproduction Commit- 
tee of SLA. The Guide is intended chief- 
ly as an aid to microfilm laboratories in 
standardizing their production of perma- 
nent record microfilm. A limited number 
of copies are available without charge 
from SLA Headquarters. 
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__I Never Remember Which: 
The Copyright Problem 


ALBERT S. DAVIS, JR., Member of the New York Bar 
Resident Attorney, Research Corporation, New York City 


era IS NO SCARCITY of excellent 
understandable articles on the law 
of “intellectual use,” of intellectual 
property and on infringements by libra- 
ries and librarians.! SLA’s Joint Com- 
mittee on Photocopying and Copyright 
(with the Association of Research Li- 
braries) has already done as unusually 
thorough job of analyzing and identify- 
ing the practical problems involved.” 


Because of all this, I have no inten- 
tion of unscrewing the legally inscrut- 
able. Instead I intend to tell another 
simple story about my old friend Henry 
Jones, head of the technical library of 
the Middle Atlantic States Institute of 
Banana Culture—or rather it is about 
his assistant, Daurene La Daune. I trust 
readers remember Henry Jones and his 
difficulties with the law when he micro- 
filmed laboratory notebooks and book- 
keeping records and then destroyed the 
original materials.’ 


He has since continued on an ever- 
rising tide of professional prestige and 
personal affluence, to the point where 
he can refer jocularly to the finance 
committee of the Board of Trustees of 
the Banana Institute as being “in the 
proper frame of mind about library ap- 
propriations—sullen, but not muti- 
nous.” None of his stackboys come from 
or have lately been sentenced to reform 
schools. He has put in the most modern 
photocopying apparatus. And he has 
acquired an administrative assistant, 
Daurene—Daurene La Daune. (Miss 





Paper presented on May 31, 1957, at the 
Science-Technology Division’s Post Conven- 
tion Program, “A Day on Research Row,” at 
MIT, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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La Daune’s mother was a rather over- 
enthusiastic devotee of B movies.) 

Now Daurene La Daune looks like it. 
In the happy vernacular, her being 
well-stacked has nothing to do with the 
library’s storage facilities. Her decimal 
classifications are not of the Dewey va- 
riety. She personifies rejection of the 
ancient canard that woman librarians 
are commendable in much the same 
fashion as are fat girls—that is, that 
they have short legs and are very loyal. 
Daurene has long legs. She has bronze- 
red hair with which she can, and fre- 
quently does, more things than a mon- 
key can with one of the Institute’s 
bananas. She has large round blue guile- 
less eyes. The astute Henry Jones al- 
ways sees to it that the Board of Visitors 
file past Daurene on their annual tour 
of the Institute’s library facilities, just 
before he casually slips them the news 
that he went $689.21 over the budget 
in acquiring a complete run of Acta 
Bananalis Brasiliensis. 

But don’t mistake me. Daurene holds 
a degree in library science from Gouch- 
er (or is it Simmons, or Ohio State?) 
and is working on her master’s. She is 
a good administrative assistant, bar an 
occasional tendency to get a little flus- 
tered. It is just that in such sedate sur- 
roundings as the Middle Atlantic States 
Institute of Banana Culture she is a 
little—well, unexpected. As a matter of 
fact when, as counsel to the Institute, I 
am preparing a tax opinion or a pur- 
chase order form for them, I always 
call her up for economic citations and 
information on special problems and so 
on; and once or twice we have gone 
night-clubbing in a mild way. 
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I suppose that’s why she rang me up 
one evening about six o’clock. She was 
sobbing so hard that the only words I 
could understand of her first wails were 
“arrested,” “jail” and “lawyer.” For a 
moment I thought she must have been 
in an automobile accident, but then she 
said something about “Federal court- 


house” and I knew that couldn’t be it. 


“What on earth have they arrested 
you for?” I asked her. “On a librarian’s 
salary it can’t be income tax evasion. 
Daurene! When you came back from 
that vacation cruise in the West Indies 
you didn’t smuggle .. .” 

“No-o-0-0!” she wailed. “These men 
say that I’ve been arrested and have to 
go in front of a judge and do some 
horrid thing they call ‘make bail’ and 
maybe go to p-p-prison just b-b-because 
I c-c-copied some things from mag- 
azines. On our reproducer. They say I 
infringed a copyright! Ooooh!” 

“That’s ridiculous!” I told her. “You 
can’t be put in jail for infringing a copy- 
right.” 

“Well if I can’t,” she sobbed, “you’d 
better come down here and get me out, 
because I’m in there now! They says it’s 
a m-m-misdemeanor. Wh-wh-what does 
that mean?” 

“Usually, either a thousand dollar 
fine or one year in jail or both,” I said. 
“Or is it one dollar fine and a thousand 
years? I never remember which.” The 
set off a fresh spate of tears, and I 
hastily extracted the office number in 
the Federal building from her. 

“Tll be right down,” I promised her. 

I collected a small pile of large hand- 
kerchiefs and copies of U.S.C.A. on 
Crimes and Criminal Procedure and 
Copyrights; ran out and negotiated for 
a cab; and tried to remember what 
little I knew about Federal misdemean- 
or practice. Vaguely I recalled that the 
District Attorney usually has a com- 
plaint brought to him by someone who 
has been injured, that he doesn’t have to 
ask a grand jury to indict the evil-doer 
nor obtain leave to proceed, and that 
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he usually sends a letter to the prospec. 
tive defendarit saying that he may want 
to file an information and asking that 
he come in and discuss it. After that, 
and after the information is filed and 
served, they put the case down on a 
pleading calendar, defendant and his 
lawyer appear in court and bail is fixed 
by a Federal judge, and the case is tried 
when it comes up on the trial calendar, 
And I even more vaguely recalled that 
there are fewer challenges to the jury. 
What all these could have to do with 
copyrights and reproducers, let alone 
Daurene, was an unknown quantity. 

With lawyers, as with librarians, the 
test is not so much knowing a fact as 
knowing where to find it. I drew a com- 
plete blank on Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure, opened the Copyrights vol- 
ume and, to my horror read, this: 
“$104. WILLFUL INFRINGEMENT FOR 
PROFIT. Any person who willfully and for 
profit shall infringe any copyright secured by 
this title, or who shall knowingly and willfully 
aid or abet such infringement, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by imprisonment 
for not exceeding one year or by fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or both, 
in the discretion of the court: Provided, how- 
ever, that nothing .. .” 


and then it went on with something 
about religious oratorios. And at that 
point we arrived at the Federal Court- 
house. 

Frankly, it wasn’t quite as bad as 
Daurene had led me to believe. She 
wasn’t in jail at all but in the Assistant 
District Attorney’s waiting room, where 
three or four legmen for the office were 
staring admiringly at her and a spinster- 
ish secretary was glaring suspiciously 
at her hair. 

As soon as she saw me, she burst into 
tears again and more or less flung her- 
self atandonme. I extricated myself—a 
process somewhat resembling trying to 
put down an hysterical cinnamon bear 
cub—handed her a handkerchief and 
waited for a subsidence. I recognized 
one of the legmen as a deputy marshal. 

“What’s this all about?” I asked him. 
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“All I know,” he said, “is that Judge 
Grimm issued a bench warrant for her 
arrest this afternoon. It reads section 
104 of title 17. I never head of it be- 
fore, counselor. Mr. Clooney asked the 
judge for it. When I went over to that 
banana place to get service and bring 
her in, the little lady was all alone. She 
got pretty worked up. I told her she’d 
probably only get probation, and if she 
should draw a year she could do it 
standing on her head anyway, but it 
didn’t seem to cheer her up none. And 
you Owe me a dime for that phone call.” 

“Is Mr. Clooney in?” I asked. 

“He’s waiting for you,” said the spin- 
sterish secretary. 

“Wait here while I see him,” I told 
Daurene. 

“I will not!” she said. “I want to hear 
what you're going to tell that Mr. 
Clooney and then I’m going to tell him 
a thing or so myself.” You can imagine 
how helpful that would be, when you’re 
thrown in on a statute you never heard 
of, with a weeping woman defendant 
and an Assistant District Attorney act- 
ing like Clooney. 

“Td very much prefer your staying 
here,” I told her. “This isn’t a jail; no- 
body here is going to hurt you. I’m sure 
I can talk things over much better with 
Mr. Clooney by myself.” And I handed 
her another handkerchief. 

“You won’t go away?” she asked sus- 
piciously. “And besides, this may not 
be a jail here, but they do have one 
downstairs; I saw it on our way in, and 
there are horrid people in it, and they 
looked at me! And a little while ago 
there was a man in here who had been 
selling heroin! It’s an awful place! And 
I want to go home!” 

“I won’t go away,” I said somewhat 
impatiently. “I doubt if Mr. Clooney 
has his own private cemetery behind 
his office.” Daurene sniffed and follow- 
ed me resolutely into his office. 

I realized that I had seen Clooney in 
court now and then and at bar dinners. 
He was a book lawyer—tended to fol- 
low the law strictly and take the worse 
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side on facts. After the usual amenities, 
I plunged in. 

“What on earth is all this about?” I 
asked him. 

“Just what the information alleges,” 
he said shortly. “Apparently she and 
her Banana Institute, or whatever it is, 
have been making a business out of 
selling reproduced copies of copyright- 
ed recipes. Haven’t you read the plead- 
ings?” 

“I haven’t even seen them,” I told 
him. “Daurene, what did you do with 
them? With the papers the man gave 
you?” 

“I left them on Mr. Jones’ desk, so 
that he would know I was in trouble.” 

“Oh, great!” said Clooney. “Here, look 
at my file copy. You'll find they’re all 
in order.” 

They were too. They charged that 
Daurene had reproduced “a great num- 
ber” of copyrighted articles, willfully 
and for profit, and sold and disposed of 
them to persons known and unknown. 
The “articles” were apparently Mammy 
Cha-Cha’s Banana Recipes, a four-page 
cookbook flyer selling for 25 cents and 
with a copyright notice on it. 

I read a sentence or two of the in- 
formation to Daurene, and she nodded 
wordlessly. 

“This Mammy Cha-Cha—she’s a 
woman who runs a health food place— 
came in about eight weeks ago,” said 
Clooney, “ and said this woman here, 
Miss La Daune, was selling these all 
over town and by mail for eleven cents 
apiece. I checked up on the copyright 
—it’s registered, all right—and on some 
of the people she said had bought it. 
They had. I told her it was a little un- 
usual and that she ought to hang a civil 
suit on Miss La Daune; but she fired up 
and told me that she was paying in- 
come taxes to pay my salary to do my 
duty, it was a crime, and why should 
she have to hire a lawyer. So what was 
I to do?” 

“Well, you could have checked up 
with Daurene—Miss La Daune. I al- 
ways thought you people called defend- 
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ants in and talked to them on a matter 
like this.” 

“I did,” he snorted. “Twice, by regis- 
tered mail. Both times she sent me a 
copy of Mammy Cha-Cha’s Banana Re- 
cipes and a bill for eleven cents! The 
second time I went in front of Judge 
Grimm and got a bench warrant.” 

“I-I thought they were orders,” Dau- 
rene interrupted. “Nobody ever reads 
letters like that. And everybody just 
naturally thinks of us about bananas. 
All the other letters were orders. There 
were dozens of them, and none of them 
complained!” Clooney smiled in a satis- 
fied way and wrote something on his 
desk pad. 

“It looks pretty clear to me,” he said 
sententiously. “I suppose you'll want to 
plead her guilty. Judge Grimm is prob- 
ably still sitting upstairs on that heroin 
case. Do you want to go up now and 
enter an appearance and fix bail?” He 
frowned. 

“Oh,” he said, “there’s one very in- 
teresting little point of law. I suppose 
she did this on several days and I think 
each day would be a separate misde- 
meanor. Say twenty days; at a year 
and a thousand dollars for each offense, 
that adds up.” Daurene wailed, and I 
hastily tendered her another handker- 
chief. I decided it was about time I 
made a noise like a lawyer. 

“Look, Clooney,” I told him, “it may 
be you're trying to throw a scare into 
my client. I don’t know, but I can’t con- 
ceive of Judge Grimm holding anybody 
in bail in this case, even on a bench war- 
rant, when I tell him what happened. 
He'll release her in my cognizance.” 

Daurene blew her nose, smiled and 
then looked doubtful. “Just what does 
that mean?” she demanded suspiciously. 

“Never mind now,” I told her, “but 
it’s not bad.” 

“Now,” I went on, “I’m going to point 
out a couple of things in that statute. 
The first thing is that, even with a 
tough charge to the jury, you’re going 
to have a rough time convincing any- 
body that this was a ‘willful’ offense. 
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The second thing is that a criminal in. 
fringement must be for profit. At eleven 
cents a copy there isn’t any profit, and 
besides that the Middle Atlantic States 
Institute for Banana Culture” (I took 
a breath) “is a tax-exempt non-profit 
institution under 501(c)(3) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and hasn’t any 
unrelated business income under Sup- 
plement U.” 

“That I don’t know about,” answered 
Clooney. “There may be a substantial 
question of law involved. If there is, 
we'll just have to meet you on it, and 
brief it and get it decided—probably 
on appeal.” 

“All right,” I told him, “if you want 
to do that we will try the case. One of 
the high points in my legal career was 
hearing the crier of the Supreme Court 
of the United States call The Pep Boys, 
Manny, Moe and Jack, of California, 
against Pyroil Sales.5 I can just hear 
The United States of America, on the 
complaint of Mammy Cha-Cha, against 
Daurene Da Daune, girl infringer! It 
sounds as silly as some of your con- 
demnation and libel cases — United 
States against 1,000 Cases of Rotten 
Eggs, More or Less. If I have to try this 
one to a jury, it’s going to be one for 
the book! Let’s go see Judge Grimm!” 

“Now, wait a minute,” exclaimed 
Clooney. “Let’s not jump to any hasty 
conclusions!” 

“Who’s hasty?” I asked him. “You 
wanted to fix bail, and we’ve got to get 
a return on that bench warrant any- 
way. Blow your nose again, Daurene, 
and let’s get up to the courtroom.” 

For the first time there was a glint— 
a small one—in Daurene’s large round 
guileless blue eyes. “I’m sure Mr.Clooney 
wouldn’t mind if I powdered my nose 
before we go,” she said demurely. 

“Of course not,” he said, gallantly if 
grudgingly. “We can certainly give you 
five minutes while I telephone Judge 
Grimm’s clerk.” 

The five minutes turned out to be 15. 
It was worth it. Apparently she pressed 
out her blouse, had her hair done and 
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underwent a Hollywood makeup job in 
that quarter hour. Even Clooney was 
visibly impressed. So was Judge Grimm. 
But not completely. 

“There is a problem here, counselor,” 
he said to me after I had Daurene tell 
her story to him. “I can understand 
how Miss La Daune got mixed up on 
the letters from Mr. Clooney’s office 
and I’ll vacate the bench warrant if 
you'll agree to have her in court in two 
weeks to plead. From now on, young 
lady, you’d better read your mail a 
little more carefully and pay some at- 
tention to the copy right laws.” Daurene’s 
eyes brimmed. The judge grinned. 

“No, Miss La Daune,” he went on, 
“there is a problem. Apparently there’s 
a prima facie case that you did infringe 
this Mammy Cha-Cha copyright. I sug- 
gest that you two gentlemen sit down 
and see if you can’t come to an agree- 
ment on the law in the meantime. Mean- 
while, Miss La Daune, I'll release you 
in your counsel’s cognizance.” 

I gave Daurene a warning look be- 
fore she could ask if that was good, 
thanked the judge, and we all walked 
out of court. 

I wish a little that I could report that 
the case went to trial and that I won 
it with a red-blooded plea to the jury 
after three days in court, with a daily 
new hair-do for the defendant. Actually, 
Clooney looked over the cases with me 
and decided not to go any further. We 
paid nominal damages to Mammy Cha- 
Cha, and that was that. 

But after it was all over, Henry 
Jones asked me to draw up a set of 
rules for the reproduction department 
at the Institute. Of course, one can’t, 
satisfactorily, because there never has 
been a civil or criminal case squarely 
in point, and nobody knows what “fair 
use” really means, or if there is such a 
thing as privileged scholarly infringe- 
ment. As a matter of fact, some pro- 
fessional authors have objected hotly 
to their books being shelved in circulat- 
ing libraries.© But anyway, this is what 
I wrote: 
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Suggested Rules For A Library 
Reproduction Department 

1. You have no right to furnish any 

copy of any copyrighted work, in whole 

or in part. People will usually let you 

do so, as a privilege, if you don’t abuse 

the privilege. 

2. It is abusing the privilege to: 

(a) Furnish a complete copy of a vol- 

ume or of a magazine number; 

(b) Furnish any copy unless you re- 

produce the copyright notice on it; 

(c) Furnish any copy to any person 

who is using it for a purpose other than 

study; 

(d) Furnish more than one copy to 

any person, or more than a few, say 

five, copies to everyone; 

(e) Furnish any copies where the pub- 

lication is readily available from trade 

sources; 

(f) Furnish copies at less than the 

trade price of the publication; at least 

where it is at all available from trade 

sources.’ 

3. Make every customer sign a state- 

ment reading as follows: 
This material is required and will 
only be used for study and re- 
search purposes; no other use and 
no reproduction of it will be made. 
The purchaser agrees to defend, 
idemnify and hold harmless the 
Institute from and against all 
claims, suits, damages, costs and 
expenses based on any charge of 
statutory or common-law infringe- 
ment flowing from the Institute’s 
supplying this material, or any 
use made of it. 


Name 
by 








(authorized signature) 


4. If youre a commercial library, don’t 
do it at all. If you’re a library in a com- 
mercial firm, don’t do it at all for any- 
one except your firm’s own staff, and 


then only for aes by aaa 
e 
Daurene denen ony any attention 


to this, however. She doesn’t have to; 
she told Henry Jones that after this he 
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could run the reproduction department 
himself or hire a new administrative as- 
sistant. I think perhaps he'll have to 


anyway. 

But it is one year and one thousand 
dollars. 
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Copyright In Photographs 


ABRAHAM L. KAMINSTEIN, Chief, Examining Division 
Copyright Office,* Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


IBRARIANS in the Picture Division 
who have written or spoken to me 
about copyright problems have been 
interested in how to determine whether 
a particular photograph is copyrighted. 
As custodians of large working or in- 
dustrial libraries they have also asked 
questions on how copyright protection 
is secured. 


Developments In The 19th Century 


Miss Cobb (Archivist, Still Picture 
Branch, National Archives) has _ al- 
ready referred to the early history of 
copyright in the United States.** When 





Based upon a talk given before the Picture 
Division, June 5, 1956, at the SLA Conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





* These informal remarks do not necessarily 
represent the views of the Copyright Office. 
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Congress adopted the first federal copy- 
right law in 1790, protection was limit- 
ed to maps, charts and books. Copy- 
right was extended in 1802 to “histori- 
cal or other prints,” and musical com- 
positions, cuts or engravings were added 
in 1831. During these early years of the 
American copyright law there were no 
photographs. 

Although daguerreotypes and photo- 
graphs began to appear in the 1840's 
and 1850’s, photographs were not men- 
tioned in the law as copyrightable sub- 
ject matter until 1865. As Miss Cobb 
has pointed out, however, many photo- 
graphs were registered and deposited 
for copyright before 1865. In several 
cases, a photographer sued for copy- 





** COBB, Josephine. Old Photographs in the 
Public Domain, Special Libraries, vol. 47, no. 
10, Dec. 1956, p. 448-51. 
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This reproduction of the famous Sarony 
photograph of Oscar Wilde is made 
from a copy deposited for copyright in 
the Library of Congress. 





right infringement on the theory that 
his photograph was a “print” under the 
1831 law, but the courts refused to ex- 
tend the meaning of “print, cut or en- 
graving” to include photographs. 

Even the addition, in 1865, of specific 
language covering “photographs and 
the negatives thereof” did not finally 
settle the question of copyright protec- 
tion for photographs. Apparently there 


| was extensive copying of photographs 


at the time; the copyists argued that a 
photograph was a mere mechanical re- 
production of the physical features or 
outlines of some object, involving no 
originality of thought or any intellec- 
tual novelty, and thus was not a “writ- 
ing.” If this were so, it would follow 
that Congress had no power to extend 
copyright to photographs since the Con- 
stitution protected only “writings” and 
their authors. 

In a landmark decision in 1884, the 
Supreme Court, in Burrow-Giles Litho- 
graphic Company v. Sarony, held that 
the extension of the law to photographs 
was constitutional, “so far as they are 
representatives of original intellectual 
conceptions of the author.” The Sarony 
case involved a studio photograph of 
Oscar Wilde, specially posed and taken 
by N. Sarony; the Burrow-Giles Litho- 
graphic Company made some 85,000 
copies without Sarony’s permission. 

The Supreme Court relied upon the 


| findings of the lower court that the par- 


ticular photograph was a “useful, new, 


: harmonious, characteristic and grace- 


ful picture, and .. . made entirely from 
his own original mental conception, to 
which he gave visible form by posing 
the said Oscar Wilde in front of the 
camera, selecting and arranging the 


' costume, draperies, and other various 


accessories .. . arranging the subject so 
as to present graceful outlines, arrang- 
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ing and disposing the light and shade, 
suggesting and evoking the desired ex- 
pression,” and therefore was an “orig- 
inal work of art.” 

It was not until 1903 that the Su- 
preme Court had an opportunity to rule 
on a subject of prime importance to 
those interested in commercial prints 
and photographs. In Bleistein v. Don- 
aldson Lithographic Co., the famous 
“circus poster” case, the Court held that 
a circus poster, used only for advertis- 
ing, was subject to protection under the 
copyright law. The Court thus laid to 
rest the theory that only aesthetic 
prints, serving no commercial function, 
could be protected by copyright. 

When the copyright law was com- 
pletely revised in 1909, photographs 
were, of course, included. Motion pic- 
tures were not mentioned but were 
registered as photographs. This time, 
the courts were more lenient and pro- 
tected motion pictures under the photo- 
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graph category. The omission was cor- 
rected by an amendment of the law 
in 1912. 


Means of Protecting Photographs 


At the present time, the photographer 
may protect his work in three ways: 
1. Common law protection. A photo- 
graph is protected at common law as 
soon as it is taken and protection con- 
tinues until the work is published in a 
copyright sense. No notice or registra- 
tion is required for common law pro- 
tection. 
2. Registration as unpublished work. 
The present law permits, but does not 
require, the photographer to register a 
claim to copyright in his unpublished 
photograph by depositing a copy of the 
photograph, an application and a fee of 
$4. A series of related unpublished 
photographs by the same photographer 
may be submitted on a single applica- 
tion; they should be bound together and 
given a common title. 
3. Published photographs. When a photo- 
graph is published within the meaning 
of the copyright law, it must carry the 
required statutory copyright notice. 
Otherwise all rights, common law and 
statutory, are lost. After publication 
with the statutory notice, a claim for 
the published work should be filed in 
the Copyright Office, together with two 
copies of the photograph and a fee of 
$4. Only photographs published at the 
same time and distributed, sold or of- 
fered for sale as a unit may be sub- 
mitted on a single application. 


Publication And Copyright Notices 


Publication is a very complicated 
concept in copyright law. The law does 
not define publication but states that 
the “date of publication” shall be the 
“earliest date when copies of the first 
authorized edition were placed on sale, 
sold, or publicly distributed by the pro- 
prietor of the copyright or under his 
authority .. .” 
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If you have authorized the printing 
of a photograph in a newspaper or other 
periodical, your photograph is publish. 
ed when the periodical is issued. If you 
give copies of your photograph to any- 
one who wants a copy, you may have 
published it. If you send copies to news- 
papers or periodicals in an effort to sell 
a photograph, or if you send copies to 
friends, you have not published it. 

Between these extremes there are 
many doubtful cases. For example, the 
Supreme Court has held that the ex- 
hibition of a painting in a gallery where 
the public was prohibited from taking 
pictures of the painting did not amount 
to publication of the painting; the inti- 
mation is that if there had been no such 
restriction on picture taking, public ex- 
hibition might have constituted publi- 
cation of the painting. The theory of 
exhibition as publication has been ques- 
tioned, but you must be aware of the 
possibility that some courts are likely 
to hold that exhibition at a photo con- 
test, where there are no restrictions 
against photographing the exhibits, may 
amount to publication. 

In the case of a photograph, the notice 
may consist of the use of the symbol © 
and the initials of the copyright owner 
on the face of the photograph, provided 
the full name appears elsewhere on the 
photograph. The owner may also use 
the full word, “Copyright,” or the ab- 
breviation, “Copr.” in the place of the 
symbol (€). 

The United States law does not re- 
quire the use of a year date for a photo- 
graph, but those desiring protection 
under the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion should use both the symbol ©) and 
the year date, e.g., “© 1957 by N. Sar- 
ony.” Where the photograph has been 
registered as an unpublished work, the 
year date should be the date of regis- 
tration; where it has not, the year date 
should be the year date of publication. 

Care should be taken to see that the 
notice may be read by the naked eye 
and is not hidden. Nor should the sym- 
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pol, when used, be changed in any par- 
ticular; a “c” in a triangle or in paren- 
theses will not comply with the strict 
requirements of the law. The Copyright 
Office will accept, insofar as registration 
ig concerned, copyright notices appear- 
ing on the back of photographs, but the 
safest procedure is to follow the exact 
directions of the statute. 


Registration 


Applications for registration of claims 
to unpublished and published photo- 
graphs are submitted on Form J, which 
can be secured from the Copyright Of- 
fice. There may be some advantage in 
submitting claims to unpublished photo- 
graphs, both by way of placing the 
photograph on an official record and in 
the matter of suit. However, there is no 
requirement that the claim be submit- 
ted, and it will not obviate the necessity 
of submitting a separate claim for the 
published photograph. 

In the case of unpublished works, 
statutory protection begins with the 
registration. In the case of published 
works, the Copyright Office does not 
grant a copyright as the Patent Office 
grants a patent; copyright in published 
works is secured by the act of first pub- 
lishing the work with the prescribed 
notice. Use of the notice does not re- 
quire the permission of the Copyright 
Office. Only after copies have been pub- 
lished with notice should the claim for 
the published work be submitted to the 
Copyright Office. The Register of Copy- 
rights has the power to require the de- 
posit of photographs published with 
copyright notice. 

The law requires that the name of 
the copyright owner appear in the copy- 
right notice, and applications should or- 
dinarily be submitted with the same 
name listed as claimant. Copyright pro- 
tects authorship and only authors or 
those claiming through them may se- 
cure copyright. The finder of a Mark 
Twain manuscript or a Brady negative 
may have no rights in the literary prop- 
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erty although he may be entitled to 
possession of the actual manuscript or 
negative. 

Separate registration of a photograph 
in a newspaper or periodical is not nec- 
essary where the publisher owns the 
literary property or copyright in the 
photograph, either as employer for hire 
of the photographer or by purchase. 
Separate registration is in order when 
a photograph is first published in this 
manner with a separate copyright notice 
in the name of an owner. 

When statutory protection has once 
been secured, the photograph should 
always be reproduced with a separate 
copyright notice in the name of the 
owner; its omission will result in loss of 
protection. When a photograph which 
has secured statutory protection is to 
be reproduced in a periodical, it should 
carry a notice with the name of the 
original owner unless he has assigned 
the copyright to the periodical and the 
assignment has been recorded in the 
Copyright Office. 


Determining If Work Is Protected 


Frequently librarians must determine 
whether it is possible to copy or use a 
photograph. How can one determine 
whether it is still protected by copy- 
right? 

If a work has been published in the 
United States and it does not bear a 
copyright notice, then it is presumably 
in the public domain, unless its publi- 
cation was not authorized by the copy- 
right owner. If the work does bear a 
notice, and it was published more than 
56 years ago, then the work is in the 
public domain in the United States and 
may be freely copied here. 

The first term of copyright lasts for 
28 years and there is an opportunity 
for certain specified persons to renew 
for a second term of an additional 28 
years. There can be no further copy- 
right in a particular work past 56 
years, although protection may be se- 
cured for a new arrangement or version 
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of the work. The King James version of 
the Bible is in the public domain in the 
United States but there are many Bibles 
bearing copyright notices. If they con- 
tain new copyrightable matter, the new 
matter may be under copyright protec- 
tion, but the fact that a work bears a 
copyright notice does not necessarily 
mean that everything in it is under 
copyright. Certainly in these cases, copy- 
right would not protect the King James 
version. To be on the safe side, copy 
from a version that is more than 56 
years old. 

Since less than one per cent of photo- 
graphs copyrighted 28 years ago are 
actually renewed, the likelihood is that 
a particular photograph has probably 
fallen into the public domain in 28 
rather than 56 years. In order to de- 
termine this, you must discover wheth- 
er the work was renewed. This may be 
done by consulting the Catalog of Copy- 
right Entries at any public library which 
has a set of the catalogs or by request- 
ing the Reference Division of the Copy- 
right Office to make a search at the 
statutory rate of $3 an hour. Furnish as 
much information on the title, author, 
copyright claimant, year date of publi- 





cation, as possible; the Office will esti. 
mate the fee and advise you whether 
any additional fee is necessary. 


Fair Use 


As librarians, you are frequently called 
upon to detemine whether you or some- 
one using the library may copy a work 
protected by copyright. In fact, since 
your work brings you into contact both 
with authors, anxious to protect their 
material, and with users who are trying 
to make use of the author’s works, you 
are in a unique position to watch these 
conflicting aims. 

You are probably aware of the fact 
that there is no statutory provision for 
fair use in the United States as there is 
in some foreign countries. The court 
cases are of little help here and deal 
mainly with brief quotations in com- 
ments and criticisms. 

The need of scholars and research 
workers for photocopies has raised seri- 
ous problems for the libraries, and dif- 
ferent libraries have adopted varying 
rules. An effort is being made to write 
some ground rules and SLA is watching 
these developments very closely. 


The Polaroid Transparancy System 


NEW PHOTOGRAFHIC system, which 

makes it possible to snap a pic- 
ture or copy printed material and see 
the results as black and white trans- 
parencies a few minutes later, has been 
placed on the market by the Polaroid 
Corporation of Cambridge, Massachus- 
etts. The Polaroid® Land Camera which 
gives paper prints one minute after 
taking a picture is already familiar; 
the new transparency system produces 





Based on a slide presentation by Kemon P. 
Taschioglou, Industrial Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, before the SLA Boston Chapter on 
September 23, 1957. 
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slides which can be projected to an 
audience in a couple of minutes. 

The key to the new system is a new 
film—Polaroid Land Projection Film— 
which has a speed of 1000 (ASA equiv- 
alent), the fastest film available. This 
panchromatic film produces a virtually 
grainless image which permits exceed- 
ingly sharp projection, even as big as 
12 by 12 feet. The film is available in 
two sizes, both of which can be used in 
any Polaroid Land Camera except the 
small Highlander (Model 80). Type 46 
Land Projection Film produces 2% x 
21% inch slides for the new Polaroid 
Projector; Type 46-L makes 3% x 4 
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inch slides for existing lantern slide 
projectors. Because the new film repro- 
duces several times the brightness range 
possible in paper prints, images have an 
unusual lifelike quality—-blacks are 
blacker and whites are whiter. The 
film’s high speed also makes it possible 
to shoot pictures in extremely low light 
levels and permits the use of small lens 
apertures which keep details sharp over 
great focal distances. 

Essentially, all a user does to make 
a transparency is snap the shutter of a 
regular Polaroid Land Camera, pull the 
tab to begin development, two minutes 
later lift the transparency out of the 
camera and then dip it for 20 seconds 
in a hardening solution. The finished 
transparency may then be placed in a 
plastic snap-together mount and shown 
in a slide projector or it may be util- 
ized to illustrate material printed by 
the diazotype process. The entire pro- 
cess takes only a few minutes, and no 
photographic experience or special skills 
are necessary to produce good results. 

The new transparency system can 
be used in many fields—in education, 
speech making, sales promotion, safety, 
sports, television, law, engineering, oscil- 
lography, photomicrography, insurance 
and publishing, to name a few. For ex- 
ample, skin disease patients in a Boston 
hospital were brought into a classroom 
with 50 or more students, and their 
hands were photographed with close-up 
equipment. Ten foot square pictures of 
the diseased areas were projected a few 
minutes later, giving each student a 
close look at the problem. 

Record shots from 314 feet to in- 
finity may be snapped using daylight, 
flash, speed light, photofloods or other 
light sources. Closeups as near as six 
inches may be made utilizing focal 
frames and close-up lenses. 

Oscilloscope record cameras utilizing 
Polaroid Land Film can make expos- 
ures of successive tracings on the same 
transparency. Tracing slopes and time 
intervals can then be accurately meas- 
ured when the transparencies are en- 
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The Polaroid Land Camera and Copy- 
maker can function together to dupli- 
cate material in the library. 





larged. When coupled with a micro- 
scope, the camera makes photomicro- 
phic slides quickly. It can also be used 
with other devices to produce transpar- 
encies for science and industry. 

One of the most valuable applica- 
tions of the equipment in libraries is 
using the camera and film in conjunc- 
tion with the Polaroid Copymaker. 
Charts, graphs, diagrams, blueprints and 
articles from books or magazines may 
be copied by placing the camera se- 
curely on the mount post of the easel, 
as shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. A camera setting chart facili- 
tates making the proper focus, speed, 
lens and other adjustments for photo- 
graphing anything that can fit onto a 
11 x 14 inch space. There is a built-in 
electric timer for timing exposure and 
development, and two fluorescent lights 
give uniform lighting over the copy. 

Land film transparencies make ex- 
cellent originals for diazo printing or 
for standard photomechanical reproduc- 
tion. The transparencies are taped on 
original typewritten translucent paper 
which is placed on top of a piece of diazo 
sensitized paper and fed into a diazo- 
type machine. High quality copies of 
line or continuous tone originals can 
thus be made quickly and inexpensively. 
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Report of the Nominating Committee 


1957-1958 


The Nominating Committee presents to the Executive Board the following 
candidates for office, all of whom have accepted the nomination: 


President 
MRS. MARGARET H. FULLER 


American Iron and Steel Institute 
New York 17, New York 


First Vice-President and President-Elect 
KENNETH H. FAGERHAUGH 


DR. BURTON W. ADKINSON 
Reference Department 

Library of Congress 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Second Vice-President 
MRS. HARRIETTE L. WILLIAMS 


MRS. MARTHA O’LEARY 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
New York 17, New York 


The Baker Library 


Harvard Graduate School of Business 


Administration 


Boston 63, Massachusetts 


Secretary (Two Years) 
MRS. IRIS LAND 


ETHEL S. CHALLIES 
Shawinigan Water & Power Company 
Montreal 2, Quebec 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Montreal 3, Quebec 


Treasurer (Two Years) 
ANNE L. NICHOLSON 


LORRAINE CIBOCH 
Research & Development Center 
American Can Company 
Barrington, Illinois 


Whitemarsh Research Laboratories 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 


Directors (Three Years) 


ALVINA WASSENBERG 
Department of Metallurgical Research 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 
Spokane 69, Washington 


(Elect 


One) 


MRS. MARTHA JANE K. ZACHERT 


Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Division of Librarianship 


(On leave from Southern College of Pharmacy) 


(Elect One) 
DONALD WASSON 


PAUL J. BURNETT 
The Army Library 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Council on Foreign 


Relations, Inc. 


New York 21, New York 


Respectfully submitted: PAULINE HUTCHISON, Mrs. ELIZABETH W. OWENS, 
BILL M. Woops, AGNES O. HANSON and EUGENE B. JACKSON, Chairman. 


Members continuing to serve on the Executive Board for 1957-1958 will be 
Immediate Past-President, ALBERTA L. BROWN, and Directors Dr. ARCH GERLACH, 
Mrs. CATHERINE D. Mack, MARIAN A. PATTERSON and ALLEEN THOMPSON. 


Further nominations may be made upon written petition of ten voting members in 
good standing. Such petitions, accompanied by written acceptance of the nominees, 
must be filed with the Executive Secretary of Special Libraries Association at Asso- 
ciation Headquarters not later than three months prior to the Annual Meeting. 
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This Works Gor Wa... 


HANKS to a new miniature camera 

made by Recordak, the personnel 
of the Picture Collection at Life Mag- 
azine no longer spend time walking 
from cabinet to cabinet locating pic- 
tures which might be useful or perti- 
nent for specific stories. Formerly when 
a request for pictures was received, or- 
der fillers consulted the card index 
(which at best had only word descrip- 
tions of the pictures), walked to the 
various cabinets and pulled out the 
pictures which would do the job. Now 
they merely look up a card and see the 
picture itself in miniature. 

A Recordak Model D Micro-Film 
camera reproduces both the picture and 
typed information about file location, 
credits and subject headings on one 
microfilm roll. The camera copies each 
week’s new photographs as they come 
in, utilizing Kodak’s new Panatomic X, 
35mm microfilm. Only a couple of hours 
is needed to shoot 500 pictures (this is 
done by a file clerk); during the rest 
of the week the machine is used to 
record the backlog of prints. 

The film is sent to the Recordak com- 
pany for developing and the next morn- 
ing facsimile 3 x 5 cards, printed on 





Based on a talk given by ALMA EGGLESTON, 
chief, Picture Collection of Life Magazine, be- 
fore the Newspaper and Picture Divisions, 
May 28, 1957, at the SLA Convention in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Kodabromide F-L paper, are returned. 
At present the cost is about 414 cents 
for each card, but this figure will be 
reduced with increased production. The 
cost to a library not owning its own 
camera would be slightly higher—Re- 
cordak gave a very rough estimate of 
seven cents for each card. 

In addition to the benefits to order 
fillers, this system is helpful for: 
1. Cuts training time for catalogers. It 
is much easier and quicker to merely 
list source and credit than to conjure 
up a descriptive line to give an ade- 
quate mental image of a picture. 
2. Makes the file more interesting and 
alive for nondepartmental personnel 
and visitors. 
3. Aids the weeding program in that 
comparison and selection of best ma- 
terial may be done quickly from the 
card index. 
4. For long-term research projects on a 
special subject, the cards themselves 
may be used by editors in place of 
prints (duplicate cards are relatively 
cheap). This not only saves time in pull- 
ing prints and refiling same but means 
the prints will at all times be available 
in the department for other uses. 

Incidentally, when the Picture Col- 
lection is not using the camera, it can 
solve specialized space problems in the 
company by miniaturizing documents, 
blueprints and other materials. 
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Two SLA Graduate Scholarships Available 
The SLA Scholarship and Student Loan 
Fund Committee announces that two 
$1000 scholarships for graduate study 
in librarianship will be granted for the 
academic year 1958-1959. Applicants 
must be college graduates of high aca- 
demic achievement who need financial 
assistance in obtaining the professional 
education necessary for work in the 
special library field. Application blanks 
and details of eligibility for the scholar- 
ship awards may be obtained from the 
xecutive Secretary, Special Libraries 
Association, 31 East 10 Street, New 
York 3, New York. Applications must 
be received by the Scholarship and Stu- 
dent Loan Fund Committee by March 
1, 1958. The recipients of the awards 
will be announced at the annual con- 
vention of the Association in Chicago, 
Illinois, in June 1958. 


New Uses For Microfilm 
Recordak Corporation has established 
a new division to be concerned with 
the correlation of microfilm and its elec- 
tronic applications. Headed by James 
J. MacIsaac, formerly with Stanford 
Research Institute, the function of this 
department is, according to the firm’s 
president, “to investigate and define 
new or improved applications of micro- 
filming in all types of business systems, 
including electronics’ and automation.” 


Foreign Social Science Studies 
The Human Relations Area Files, an 
interdisciplinary research organization 
comprised of 16 member universities in 
the United States and Hawaii, is cur- 
rently publishing bibliographies and 
surveys of countries throughout the 
world. Research teams revise and edit 
the working papers of area specialists 
and social science scholars before they 
are published. The Country Survey 
Series, eight volumes of which are al- 
ready available out of a projected 45, 
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present comprehensive pictures of the 
political and socio-economic structure 
and cultural patterns of individual 
countries. Other series include behavior 
science bibliographies, monographs, out- 
lines, reprints and translations plus sev- 
eral highly specialized publications. For 
further information write: Human Re- 
lations Area Files, P.O. Box 2054, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Members In The News 
Scott ADAMS, librarian of the National 
Institutes of Health, has been awarded 
$500 for his work in initiating a pro- 
gram of providing translations of Soviet 
literature on medical and biological re- 
search to American scientists. 


A new $50,000 scholarship fund has 
been established at Yale University in 
honor of JAMES T. BABB, librarian of 
the university. Students from Idaho, 
Mr. Babb’s home state, will have first 
preference for the scholarships. 


ELEANOR ESSER, for the past four years 
Director of Information Centers in Rio 
de Janeiro, has recently returned to the 
United States and is now working at 
the U. S. Information Agency in Wash- 
ington. Her promotion of good Brazilian- 
American relations was recognized in 
August when she received the Anchieta 
Medal for her contributions to Latin 
American education and culture. 


Nuclear Science Papers On Microfilm 
Readex Microprint Corporation has an- 
nounced the preparation of The Col- 
lected Scientific and Technical Papers 
en: Nuclear Science, 1947-1956. This 
collection, in Microprint, will include 
unclassified and declassified AEC re- 
ports, plus the published and unpub- 
lished reports of other government 
agencies, universities and industrial re- 
search establishments, and material 
from technical and scientific journals. 
The material will be broken down into 
six main classifications: general, biol- 
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ogy and medicine, chemistry, engineer- 
ing, mineralogy, metallurgy and ceram- 
ics and physics. Reports in each of 
these fields can be secured separately, 
and subscriptions are available for both 
back material and current reports. For 
further information, contact the Readex 
Microprint Corporation, 115 University 
Place, New York 3, N. Y. 

James Madison Manuscripts Sought 

The University of Chicago and the 
University of Virginia are sponsoring 
the publication of a new and complete 
edition of the papers of James Madi- 
son. The editors will appreciate infor- 
mation about the location of letters by 
or to James Madison or his wife, espe- 
cially letters in private possession or 
among uncalendared manuscripts in 
the collections of public or private in- 
stitutions. Please address: The Papers 
of James Madison, 1126 East 59 Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The UN Speaks 

Broadcasts and telecasts from the Unit- 
ed Nations are carried regularly over 
the major American and Canadian net- 
works. Outstanding among these Eng- 
lish language programs is UN On The 
Record, a weekly quarter hour featur- 
ing candid interviews with leading world 
figures. The winner of a Peabody Award, 
it is carried by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and the Trans-Canada 
Network of the CBC. Weekdays, Mutual 
broadcasts a nightly ten minute review 
of late news and special features. UN 
correspondents throughout the world 
contribute to recordings of the day’s 
news which are made available to all 
networks. The UN Story is a weekly, 15 
minute program carried by 400 inde- 
pendent radio stations. NBC’s news- 
caster, Leon Pearson, does a weekly UN 
program on Thursdays. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation produces a 
television program in cooperation with 
United Nations Television which is 
carried by a number of stations. CBS 
presents a Sunday morning telecast of 
UN happenings and interviews. Con- 
sult local papers for times and stations. 
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@ Although copyright regulations at. 
tempt to protect writers, artists, photog. 
raphers and publishers against unfair 
use of their creations, some authors feel 
that copyright laws are not sufficient to 
guarantee them a just monetary return 
for the actual use made of their works. 
@ Their complaints are directed prima- 
rily against circulating libraries where a 
single copy of a book can be read by 
many different people and yet the author 
receives a royalty on only the one volume 
purchased. This practice, says the Auth- 
ors League of America, works a real 
hardship on writers, 95 per cent of 
whom in the United States cannot earn 
a decent living by writing unless their 
works are purchased for television, the 
stage, movies or for reprinting. @ Li- 
brarians, on the other hand, argue that 
payments to authors would amount to 
public subsidies and that the work and 
time involved in figuring payments on 
the basis of circulation would be pro- 
hibitively expensive. @ An_ English- 
man, John Brophy, created quite a stir 
some years ago by suggesting that a one 
penny charge be levied against each 
book borrowed from a_ public library 
and paid to the author. Recently “Bro- 
phy’s penny” was debated in the House 
of Lords and The New Statesman (June 
29) published an article giving the pros 
and cons of the problem. @ Since 1943 
Danish authors of fiction and creative 
non-fiction who have 50 or more books 
in book clubs or public libraries have 
received royalties from the reading of 
their works by non-book buyers. Norway 
has imitated this scheme, as has Sweden 
whose authors receive royalties from 
libraries according to the number of 
times their books are borrowed. @ One 
wonders what John Ruskin would say 
about all this, for he once remarked, 
“We call ourselves a rich nation, and we 
are filthy and foolish enough to thumb 
each other’s books out of circulating 
libraries.” 
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Negro Collection 

Texas Southern University invites schol- 
ars and other interested persons to use 
the Heartman Negro Collection. Com- 
posed of 15,000 items, the collection 
ranges from books and broadsides to 
musical scores, cartoons and curios re- 
flecting the background and develop- 
ment of the Negro. Texas Southern Uni- 
versity Library welcomes any sugges- 
tions on new materials to be added to 
the collection, and is particularly an- 
xious to acquire manuscripts, letters 
and personal documents. A mimeograph- 
ed catalog of the collection may be ob- 
tained from the librarian, Texas South- 
ern University, Houston 4, Texas. 


National Library Week 

The first National Library Week, sched- 
uled for March 16-22, 1958, represents 
a major effort to expand American read- 
ing habits, attract wider public atten- 
tion to school and public library serv- 
ices and increase support for libraries 
on the state and local levels. It will be 
sponsored by the National Book Com- 
mittee and the American Library Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with other busi- 
ness, professional and voluntary organi- 
zations, including SLA. 


Coming Events 


The AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
and the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS 
are sponsoring a conference on utiliza- 
tion of local radio and television time 
by medical and voluntary health or- 
ganizations. The meeting is set for No- 
vember 7 and 8 at the Hotel Sheraton- 
Blackstone in Chicago and is open to 
people working in the fields of broad- 
casting, medicine and public health. In- 
formation can be obtained from the 
American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, or 
the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, 1771 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


THE 43RD ANNUAL EASTERN COLLEGE 
LIBRARIANS’ CONFERENCE, to be held at 
Columbia University on Saturday, No- 
vember 30, 1957, will be devoted to: 
The Evaluation of Academic Libraries 
and College Libraries and Expanding 
Enrollments. Correspondence concern- 
ing the conference should be addressed 
to Russell Shank, Program Chairman, 
Eastern College Librarians’ Conference, 
Columbia University, New York 27. 





NOMINATIONS SOUGHT FOR SLA 1958 PROFESSIONAL AWARD 


Infermation on submitting nominations for the 1958 SLA Professional Award has been mailed to Division 
Chairmen and Chapter Presidents. It may also be obtained from the Awards Committee Chairman or SLA 
Headquarters. Nominations may be presented by Chapters, Divisions or individuals. Multiple endorsement 
does not affect evaluation and decision. Nominations received by January 31, 1958, will be considered for 


the 1958 Professional Award. 


The purpose of the award is “to recognize notable professional achievement in, or contribution to, the 
field of special librarianship.” To permit the Committee to make the wisest decision possible, it is urged 
that each nomination presented be accompanied by a complete resume of the nominee’s achievements. 
The form is provided for guidance and other supporting data may be appended. 

The recipients of the Award to date are: 
1949—DR. EDWIN T. COMAN, JR., Librarian, College of Letters & Science, University of California 
1950—ANNE L. NICHOLSON, Librarian, Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation 
1951—ALMA CLARVOE MITCHILL, Formerly Librarian, Public Service Company of New Jersey 
1952—DR. MORTIMER TAUBE, President, Documentation, Inc. 
1953—ROSE L. VORMELKER, Library Director, Forest City Publishing Company 


1954—Joint Award to: 


ELEANOR S. CAVANAUGH, Librarian, Standard & Poor’s Corporation 

RUTH SAVORD, Librarian, Council on Foreign Relations 
1955—DR. JOLAN FERTIG, Librarian, Westinghouse Research Laboratories 
1956—MRS. IRENE M. STRIEBY, Library Consultant, Lilly Research Laboratories 
1957—MRS. ELIZABETH W. OWENS, Librarian, Union Electric Company of Missouri 


Cuester M. Lewis, Chairman, Awards Committee 


The New York Times, 229 West 43 St., New York 36, New York 
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Off The Press... . 


Book Reviews 


MANUAL ON DOCUMENT REPRODUC- 
TICN AND SELECTION: Part II, Selection. 
The Hague, 6 Willem Witsenplein: Interna- 
tional Federation for Documentation, 1957, 
loose leaf binder C. Complete manual (ap- 
proximately 700 pages), 80 guilders; supple- 
ments, 9.60 guilders annually. 

Chapter 7 of the Manual attempts to cover 
the entire field of selection. It is extensive 
enough to be issued in a separate binder (C) 
as Part II of the Manual. In essence it deals 
with documentation techniques in terms of 
selection. Among the 33 authors who have con- 
tributed to the various sections are Professor 
J. W. Perry of Western Reserve and Dr. 
Mortimer Taube of Documentation, Inc. Por- 
tions of the material deal with the theory of 
documentation, but the major part deals with 
systems or applications in use. 

Despite any repetition that may exist, it 
must be remembered that the Manual at- 
tempts to present an explanation of related 
techniques for the benefit of all, including 
those who may lack familiarity with them. 
Together with its supplements, Part II should 
serve as one of the most complete guides to 
the field. 

Most explanations are adequate to give the 
reader an understanding of the system or 
technique involved. In certain instances, but 
not all unfortunately, disadvantages of the 
technique or system are also mentioned. This 
is most valuable and should be extended 
whenever and wherever possible. Part II be- 
gins with generalities concerning the need for 
mechanized documentation, its essentials and 
significance, documentation and research, and 
future developments. This is followed by 
documents, classification and adaptation for 
mechanical. selection, with sections on classi- 
fication and mechanical documentation, the 
Uniterm system of coordinate indexing and 
the Filmsort system. 

An extensive section deals with nonmechan- 
ical selection based on the associative princi- 
ple, dealing in particular with various types 
of punched card techniques involving those 
with marginal and central punching and a 
section on visual punching. Additional sections 
cover the IBM punched card, the Remington 
Rand system and the Bull and Samas meth- 
ods. The final sections describe photoelectric 
methods in documentation, such as the Rapid 
Selector and Filmorex. Certdinly a section on 
the Eastman Minicard development should be 
included in this latter section and may be 
added in the supplement. 
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There are descriptions dealing with ap- 
plications in specific subject fields. One js 
the application of IBM cards in documenta- 
tion at the Gmelin Institute of Inorganic 
Chemistry, which includes examples of sys- 
tematic subclassification, followed by two sec- 
tions on mechanized documentation—in bij- 
ology and in psychosomatic medicine. 

A most useful tabular listing, which at 
present is available only in the German edi- 
tion, will be included in the 1957 English 
and French supplements. The section in ques- 
tion consists of two lists: list one is the ap- 
plication of machines to scientific and tech- 
nical literature search in the United States; 
list two is the application of machines to 
computations similar in some components to 
the literature search. The lists give the name 
of the agency, location, equipment and use. 
Such a list has long been needed as a guide 
to individuals interested in exploring various 
applications and their potentials. The intro- 
ductory matter to the tabular data in this 
German section is printed in that language, 
while the tabular data in that section is 
printed in English. There are several other 
instances of this type where complete trans- 
lation would be of greater usefulness. 

The compilation of the Manual has been 
an enormous undertaking, and time schedules 
have been difficult to adhere to because of 
the various sources of information and the 
number of authors contributing. However, the 
Manual is expected to be completed sometime 
this year with the issuance of an index to 
Parts I and II, to be followed by the 1957 
supplements. Despite the fact that there are 
minor limitations in the Manual, the text and 
the accompanying illustrations should be con- 
sidered as a reference tool for anyone con- 
cerned with problems of document reproduc- 
tion and selection. 

CHESTER M. Lewis, Librarian 
The New York Times, New York City 


DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL, FINAN- 
CIAL AND LEGAL TERMS, vol. 1. Robert 
Herbst, compiler. Lucerne, Switzerland: Thali 
Publishers, 1955. 1150 pages. $22.50. Avail- 
able from Central Book Company, 261 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

This tri-lingual dictionary (English-German- 
French) is the first of a proposed three-volume 
set. It contains some 100,000: terms and 
phrases and attempts to cover trade and in- 
dustry, including terms used in’ importing, 
manufacturing, distributing and marketing. Its 
greatest strength, however, lies in its coverage 
of legal terminology. While the claim is made 
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that banking, stock exchange, foreign ex- 
change and the broader fields of economics, 
social science and politics are also covered, 
the extent of inclusion of these subjects is not 
overly impressive. 

The work was begun by Dr. Herbst in 1932 
and proceeded, except for wartime interruption, 
until it was completed in 1955. The extended 
period over which it was compiled is reflected 
in the omission of more recently coined terms 
such as motivation research, public relations, 
operations research, multiplier (economics) 
and portal-to-portal pay. 

The effort is extremely impressive in terms 
of its sheer size and volume, and for the terms 
covered there is a very adequate and thor- 
ough transliteration: As is claimed in the pub- 
lisher’s blurbs, “every item is produced in the 
maximum number of its most important and 
most frequent combinations.” It is arranged 
so that the key word is followed by various 
usages, 7.e.—ground — on legal... (s) 
, on personal ... (s). 

This is the most comprehensive and am- 
bitious effort of its type this reviewer has 
seen. It will undoutedly be of service to special 
libraries which help managements prepare ma- 
terial for foreign consumption. For most pur- 
poses, however, volumes two and three (Ger- 
man-English-French and French-English-Ger- 
man), which are still in preparation, will be of 
more direct and frequent utility. 

PAUL WASSERMAN, Librarian 
Graduate School of Business 

and Public Administration 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 








SLA Authors 
HaArrRY C. Bibliographic Boarding- 
Summer 


BAUER, 
house. Library Review (Scotland), 
1957. 

Cory, JOHN MACKENZIE. A New Look at 
America. Library Journal, vol. 82, no. 16, 
September 15, 1957, p. 2077-8. 

CRAWFORD, AGNES D. The Army’s “Public” 
Library Program. ALA Bulletin, vol. 51, no. 
9, October 1957, p. 674-7. 

Downs, RoBERT B. Books are Here to Stay. 
ALA Bulletin, vol. 51, no. 9, October 1957, 
p.665-72. 

FERGUSON, ELIZABETH. Life Insurance Ques- 
tions. Library Journal, vol. 82, no. 17, Octqber 
1, 1957, p. 2311-4. 

KERNAN, MARY JANE. Professional Responsi- 
bility. Wilson Library Bulletin, vol. 31, no. 7, 
March 1957, p. 523-4. 

LEARY, JOHN C. Lawyers in the United States: 
Distribution and Income, Part one: Distribu- 
tion. New York: American Bar Foundation, 
1956, 98 p. paper. 

McDoNouGH, ROGER H. Federal Aid to Li- 
braries. Library Journal, vol. 82, no. 15, Sep- 
tember 1, 1957, p. 1963-6. 
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MAICHEL, KAROL. Czechoslovak national bibli- 
ography: a historical sketch. College and Re- 
search Libraries, vol. 18, no. 4, July 1957, 
p. 269-74. 

MORELAND, CARROLL C. Equal Justice Under 
Law: The American Legal System. New York: 
Oceana, 1957. 128 p. $2.75. 

PiskuR, M. M. Report of the Literature Re- 
view Committee, 23rd Annual Review of the 
Literature on Fats, Oils and Detergents. The 
Journal of the American Oil Chemists’ Sc- 
ciety, (part I) vol. 34, no. 5, p. 222-39; (part 
II) vol. 34, no. 6, p. 264-93. Reprints avail- 
able from Society for $2. 

SELLERS, ROSE Z. Clue to the Resources and 
Services of Brooklyn College Library. Brook- 
lyn, New York: Brooklyn College Library, 
1957. 24 p. pap. illus. Gratis. 

SHAFFER, ELLEN. The rare book department 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia. College 
and Research Libraries, vol. 18, no. 4, July 
1957, p. 284-9. 

SHAWKEY, DALLAS R. Reaching Out: Book- 
mobile Service in Brooklyn. ALA Bulletin, 
vol. 51, no. 8, September 1957, p. 612-8. 
SHEPHERD, RICHARD J. The PRSA Informa- 
tion Center: What It Is And What It Does. 
Public Relations Journal, February 1957, p. 
14;23. 

SPENCE, PAUL H. and HOPEWELL, HELEN J. 
Union List of Foreign Periodicals, preliminary 


ed. Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.: Air Uni- 
versity Library, March 1957. 72 p. pap. 
(Available gratis from Mrs. Elizabeth J. 


Thomson, bibliographic assistant, Air Uni- 
versity Library.) 

STEBBINS, KATHLEEN B. Whose Responsibil- 
ity Is Recruiting? Library Journal, vol. 82, no. 
12, June 15, 1957, p. 1605-9. 

WEZEMAN, FREDERICK. How Much is Enough? 
Library Journal, vol. 82, no. 16, September 
15, 1957, p. 2073-6. 

VORMELKER, ROSE. Business Books: 1956-57. 
Library Journal, vol. 82, no. 9, May 1, 1957, 
p. 1165-9. 


The Library Zoo 





Mr. Scatta Brane 


Where, or where, did | put them? | believe | 
returned them; didn’t 1? (He reloans catalogs, books, 
etc., and doesn’t remember to whom he lent them.) 


Courtesy of Dr. Margaret Holtman, 
Stan Hasse and Machine Design. 
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RECENT REFERENCES 


Library Literature 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 
OF CONGRESS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1956. Washington: The 
Library of Congress, 1957. 151 p. Gratis. 
(Available from Publications Unit.) 


BOOK COLLECTING: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN METHODS OF LITERARY AND BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL DETECTION. Robert L. Collison. 
Bungay, Suffolk: Chaucer Press; Fair Lawn, 
N. J.: Essential Books, 1957. 260 p. illus. $5. 
A very well-illustrated, scholarly detective 
story, with an appendix on landmarks in the 
history of printing, a glossary and who’s who. 
THE MEDIEVAL LIBRARY. James West- 
fall Thompson. ‘New York: Hafner, 1957. 702 
p. $12.50. 

Originally published in 1939 by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School, 
this volume includes as a supplement a long 
review article by Blanche B. Boyer (Library 
Quarterly, vol. X, no. 3, July 1940) which 
lists errors and omissions. 


Miscellaneous References 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH FOR MAN- 
AGEMENT: Case Histories, Methods, Infor- 
mation Handling, vol. 2. Joseph F. McCloskey 
and John M. Coppinger, eds. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. 600 p. $8. 
Includes a bibliography on Queueing Theory- 
WHAT’S AVAILABLE ON MICROPRINT 
CARDS. Rochester, N. Y-: Eastman Kodak 
Company, Graphic Reproduction Division, 
1956. 8 p. Gratis. 

Result of a recent survey of all publishers 
known to be active in the microcard field. 
Classified by subject field. A separate section 
lists microprint cards available from ASTIA. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Positions open and wanted —50 cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.50. Copy must be received 
by 10th of month preceding month of publication. 








POSITIONS OPEN 





ASSISTANT HEAD TECHNOLOGY Department. 
38 hour week in 5 days, 26 days vacation, sick 
leave, social security, pension plan. Male, L.S. 
degree and technical background. Salary $6000 
depending on experience. Apply Personnel Of- 
fice, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania. 





ENGINEERING LIBRARY IN Southwest needs 
trained librarian for: 1. Circulation and 
Serials, 2. Technical Processes Head. Good 
salary scale, state retirement, 40 hr. week. 
Write Librarian, Texas Engineers Library, 
College Station, Texas. 
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FAR WEST. REFERENCE librarian for university 
research library. Salary $4512. Interested ap. 
plicants please respond to: W. Roy Holleman, 
Librarian, Scripps Institution of Oceanogra- 
phy Library, University of California, La Jolla, 
California. 





FEMALE LIBRARIAN TO administer technical 
library of electronic instrument manufacturer, 
Experience in scientific/industrial library help- 
ful. B.L.S. required. Excellent growth poten- 
tial with 22-year leader in field of scientific 
instrumentation. All employee benefits. Con- 
genial staff. 

Enjoy Southern California living in suburban 
community close to beach, desert and moun- 
tain resorts; 45 minutes from Los Angeles, 
Send resume to Barbara Holmes, Beckman 
Instruments, Fullerton, California. 





LIBRARIAN FOR EXPANDING medical research 
library with current holdings of approximately 
10,000 volumes, serving staffs of research in- 
stitute and hospital. Excellent opportunity 
for young person with interests in biology and 
formal training in library science who wishes 
to test capacity for independent development. 
Reading knowledge of scientific French and 
German and interests in manuscript prepara- 
tion desirable qualifications. Salary commen- 
surate with training and experience. Send 
credentials to Director, The Christ Hospital 
Institute of Medical Research, 2139 Auburn 
Avenue, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 
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PHYSICS LIBRARIAN: Position available July 1, 
1958. Salary $5400. Fifth year library degree, 
science background and experience desirable. 
Immediate opening for serials cataloger, salary 
$4500-$4800, 39 hour week, one month’s vaca- 
tion, 2 weeks sick leave, good retirement plan. 
Apply: Mary Lois Bull, Assistant University 
Librarian for Personnel, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana. Available at ALA Midwinter 
meetings to discuss library careers at Illinois. 





SPECIAL LIBRARY LIBRARIAN, serving a pro- 
fessional staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and social workers. Must have B.L.S. and four 
years library experience. Special library ex- 
perience and Pennsylvania resident preferred. 
Salary range $4300 to $5300; good vacation, 
sick leave, retirement and working environ- 
ment. Send resumes to William J. Steuernagel, 
Personnel Technician, Department of Welfare, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


+ 


WE ARE LOOKING for a top-notch librarian 
who wants a challenging position supervising 
an ambitious program in the field of audio- 
visual materials. Salary $4,932 - $5,916, three 
weeks vacation, sick leave, state retirement, 
optional hospital benefits. Rapidly expanding 
library system in progressive community which 
offers the best in Southern California living. 
Looking forward to new central library build- 
ing and additional branches. Apply Raymond 
M. Holt, Librarian, Pomona Public Library, 
380 North Main Street, Pomona, California. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN WITH strong back- 
ground in medicine and chemistry. Fluent 
German and French. 8 years experience, 2 
years administration. Wants position in Chi- 
cago area. Box A 79. 





WoMAN, 38 WITH twelve years experience as 
non-professional Library Assistant and Clerk 
wishes position in school or Public Library 
in the Northeast. Box A 78. 





WoMAN, 31, M.A. in L.S., 6 years experience 
in business library of major manufacturer, 3 
as head, wants chance to organize and/or ad- 
minister non-technical library for West Coast 
firm or agency. Box A 80. 





LIBRARIAN 


(BLS Preferred) 


For patients’ library in large N.Y.C. 
General Hospital. Opportunity to de- 
velop bibliotherapy program in expand- 
ing department. 38-hour, 5-day week. 
4 weeks vacation, sick leave, social 
security and many other benefits. 


Write: Personnel Dept. 
MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
210 St. and Bainbridge Ave., N.Y. 67, N.Y. 








REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


Woman. L.S. degree. Cooperative Engi- 
neering School. Excellent benefit programs, 
relocation assistance, recognition for qual- 
ity performance. Salary commensurate with 
education and experience. Send complete 
resume to 


Librarian 
GENERAL MOTORS INSTITUTE 
Flint 2, Michigan 








CHIEF TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


To assume complete charge of technical library 
in rapidly expanding chemical research organi- 
zation. 


Applicant should have a B.S. degree in chem- 
istry and an M.S. degree in Library Science 
with progressive responsible experience in 
library administration, 


Send resume to: 
Director of Personnel and Labor Relations 
High Energy Fuels Organization 
Research and Development Division 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
P. O. ‘Box 480, Niagara Falls, New York 








TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN 


Interesting opening in a_ technical 
library. located in Arvida, Quebec. 
Work comprises cataloguing, classi- 
fication -of technical literature and 
general duties. 


Applicants should have B.Sc. or B.A. 
and B.L.S. Previous experience in a 
technical library preferable, though 
not essential. 

This position is in a library serving 
over 200 employees and offers good 
opportunities for advancement. Sal- 
ary commensurate with education 
and experience. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Employment Department, 
1700 Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Quebec 











TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIANS 


The Aircraft) Nuclear Propulsion 
Department of General Electric, has 
openings for two qualified librarians to 
support the scientific program in an 
expanding nuclear research library. 


Reference Librarian, to work with 
published and unpublished materials in 
a periodical library. 


Catalog Librarian, to catalog documents 
for a report collection. 


A degree in Library Science with a major 
in Physics or Chemistry is required. 
Extensive experience in industrial research 
or defense operation libraries or the 
equivalent is desirable. Salaries are 
commensurate with your professional quali- 
fications. Extensive G-E Benefit program. 


Write in confidence to: 
Mr. J. R. Rosselot 
AIRCRAFT NUCLEAR PROPULSION DEPT. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


P.O. Box 132, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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service 
on a silver 
platter 






Visualize the finest service 

you have ever received from your 
favorite restaurant, hotel, or 
vacation spa. This is the type of 
service we endeavor to give in 
handling your binding orders. 





THE 


BOUND TO PLEASE 





= 


We are anxious to prove this to you . . . beckon us today. 


Heckman’s TEN trucks answer your beck and call . . . with 
scheduled pickups, service from pickup through 
production and delivery. Heckman gives you a Certified 
Library binding at reasonable prices. 









NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INE. INDIANA 
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cis groups; description of membership and purpose. e ; 
on Office Useful guide fer research, mailing lists, publicity, j 
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Room 1116-19, Book Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan es 
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HE only book of its kind! A complete e 
guide to the broad field of office reproduc- 4 
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needs?’ Describes the operation of all basic e 
types of equipment. Ends searching through for e 
reams of material to find the answer to e 
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Bought and Sold 


Used medical, engineering and scien- 
tific books and journals. Also some 
fiction and nonfiction books. 


Send 10¢ for list 


Miss Francis Freedman 
Book Dealer — Literary Agent — Owner 


Book Bargain Shop 


524-526 East 82nd St., New York City 
YUkon 8-3484 or BUtterfield 8-6379 








BOOKS FROM ABROAD 


Foreign material in all languages 
and fields supplied at current 
rate-of-exchange. 


Orders and Want Lists Solicited. 


ALBERT DAUB & CO., Inc. 
BOOKSELLERS 


257 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N.Y. 











File Unbound Periodicals «+« 


**the easy, low-cost way with Maga- 
files. Available in 39 sizes, of 
lasting kraftboard construction in 
attractive buckram-like finish, and 
complete with labels for easy in- 
dexing, Magafiles are a “must” 
for all libraries because they elim- 
inate costly binding. 


Over a million Magafiles have 
been sold to more than 5000 satis- 
fied library customers in the past 
15 years. Shipped flat, they’re 
simple to store and require only 
seconds for assembly. 


Magazines, pamphlets, books—all 
find a “home” in Magafiles. Write 
today for sample and descriptive 
literature. No salesman will call 
and there’s no obligation. 


The Magafile Company 
P. O. BOX 3121 
ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 
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How to keep a library 
in a 12-inch drawer 


You can keep anything from a complete 
file of research reports to a 250-volume li- 
brary of all the basic literature in your 
field, right at your finger tips—on micro- 
print cards. As many as 60 pages go on a 
single 3 x 5’”’ card. Your library is on the 
backs of its own catalog cards! 

You just feed microprint cards into the 
Kodagraph Microprint Reader and read, 
whether for fast scanning or intent scru- 
tiny. The screen is glareless green, tilted 
11° because that seems to be the most com- 
fortable angle. No need to dim lights. Big 
enough so others can read along with you. 
Accepts cards up to 814 x 14” size. Does 
this sound like the pb it to a library 
problem you have—or a library you’d 
like to acquire? 


What’s available on microprint cards ? 


More technical literature in science, the 
humanities, law, and finance becomes avail- 
able each year. For free condensed catalog, 
‘‘What’s Available on Microprint Cards,” 
check box below. 


| EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY | 
Graphic Reproduction Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. | 
Please send me the material checked: | 
“What's Available on Microprint Cards,” 
Kodagraph Microprint Reader, and 
card 
| Name of my nearest dealer where! can see a Reader 


Names of organizations that can convert my own ma- 
terial to microprint card form 


folder on the 
ple microprint 
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Ready Early 1958 


Max Planck 


Physikalische Abhandlungen Und Vortraege 


Complete edition of the numerous essays which Max Planck published 
during the years from 1881 to 1941 in various special reviews and in 
the reports of the sessions of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. 


3 vols. (not sold separately) cloth 
Subscription price until January 15, 1958 
$32.40 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10TH Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Our 85th Anniversary 1872-1957 























Che Bleicher achors Co., Suc. 


Printers and Publishers 


COurt 1-2880 - 1-2881 


FIFTH FLOOR . . . REA BUILDING 
704 SECOND AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH 19, PENNA. 
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How to ease the — 





squeeze on your shelf space 


Are your shelves crowded with bulky ref- 
erence files of newspapers and news mag- 
azines ? 

To salvage a lot of space for other uses, 
all you need is a file of The New York 
Times on Microfilm, A whole year’s series 
of reels takes up less than a cubic foot of 
room on a shelf, or in a filing cabinet 
drawer. 

And with The New York Times on Mi- 
crofilm, your news files are always up-to- 
date! Every ten days a new reel brings you 
ten issues of the complete newspaper, re- 
produced on standard 35mm film. You get 
the entire contents of the Late City Edi- 


tion —all the news that’s organized and 
summarized in the famous New York 
Times Index. 

As soon as you’ve adopted this space 
saving, time saving way of keeping the 
news on file, you’ll wonder how you ever 
did without it. The cost is low .. . a year’s 
subscription to The New York Times on 
Microfilm, starting with the current month 
or a future one, comes to only $180. 

Order your subscription today to start 
with the current edition. If you haven’t a 
film viewer, and would like some informa- 
tion about the various makes and models, 
we'll be glad to supply it. 


Che New Hork Gimes on microrim 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 





























for a complete. ]libyary 


-- LOOK TO MICROCARD 


When space is a problem (and we’ve yet to see a library where 
it isn’t), MICROCARDS make a difference that librarians 
really appreciate. Now you can have a complete library in a 
minimum of space, for MICROCARDS can be compactly 
stored in a card file. 

MICROCARDS are easily retrieved too, for the subject mat- 
ter is clearly indicated on the top of each card. They’re easily 
read with a MICROCARD READER, even in a lighted room, 
and the images on the cards won’t smear or rub off. 


Librarians, in industrial libraries as well as in university and 
college libraries, are discovering the countless practical appli- 
cations of MICROCARDS. Write us today for more informa- 
tion on MICROCARDS; the money-saving way to a more 
useful and more complete library. 


MICROCARD FOUNDATION 


An Affiliate of the University of Wisconsin Press 
430 Sterling Court + Madison 6, Wisconsin 





